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PREFACE. 



Like the sculptor who made toys of the frag- 
ments of his unsaleable Jupiter^ the author, in 
the following collection of brief tales, ^ves 
material, that, but for a single objection, would 
have been moulded into works of larger design. 
That objection is the unmarketableness of 
American books in America, owing to our 
defective law of copyright. The foreign author 
being allowed no property in his books, the 
American publisher gets for nothing every new 
novel brought out in England. Of course, 
while he can have for publication, gratis^ the 
new novels of Bulwer, DTsraeli, James, and 
others, he will not pay an American author for 
a new book, even if it were equally good. The 
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VI PREFACE. 

consequence is, that we must either write works 
to give away, or take some vein of literature 
where the competition is more equal — an al- 
ternative which makes almost all American 
authors mere contributors of short papers to 
periodicals. 

The portion of these volumes which has not 
before appeared in print is naturally of the 
same fragmentary character, — the length of 
literary efforts becoming, at last, a habit of 
mind diflScult to alter. The author presents all 
the tales whiph follow as a parcel of fragments 
— chance views of life which have crossed his 
observation; each one, though a true copy of 
a part, conveying, of course, no portion of the 
meaning and moral of a whole. Their lack of 
what an English critic cleverly calls the " pon- 
derous goodness of a didactic purpose " must 
be balanced, if at all, by their truth to life, 
for they have been drawn mostly from im- 
pressions freshly made, and with no record 
of what they were a part of. 



PREFACE. VU 

A word expknatory of the character of the 
first portion of these volumes. Most of the 
stories are illustrative of the distinctions of 
English society. As a republican visiting a 
monarchical country for the first time, and tra- 
versing the barriers of different ranks with a 
stranger's privilege, the author's curiosity was 
most on the alert to know how Nature's nobility 
held its own against nobility by inheritance, 
and how heart and judgment were modified in 
their action by the thin air at the summit of 
refinement. Circumstances, slight in them- 
selves, furnished hints for the storied illustra- 
tions of the distinctions that interested him ; and 
he has thought it worth while to present these 
together, as bearing upon those relations of 
aristocratic life which first interest republican 
curiosity abroad. 

London, Jtdy, 1845. 
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DASHES AT LIFE. 



LEAVES FROM THE HEART-BOOK 
OF ERNEST CLAY. 



CHAPTER I. 

In a small room, second floor, front. No. , 

South Audley Street, Grosvenor Square, on 
one of the latter days of May, five or six years 
ago, there stood an inkstand, of which you may 
buy the like for three-halfpence in most small 
shops in Soho. It was stuck in the centre of 
the table, like the largest of the Azores on a 
schoolboy's amateur map — a large blot sur- 
rounded by innumerable smaller blotlings. On 
the top of a small leather portmanteau, near by, 
stood two pair of varnished-leather boots of a 
sumptuous expensiveness, slender, elegant, and 
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2 ERNEST CLAY. 

without spot, except the leaf of a crushed 
orange blossom clinging to one of the heels. 
Between the inkstand and the boots sat the 

young and then fashionable author of ; 

and the boots and the inkstand were tolerable 
exponents of his two opposite but closely 
woven existences. 

It was two o'clock, p. m., and the author 
was stirring his tea. He had been stirring it 
with the same velocity three quarters of an 
hour — for when that ciip should be drank, 
inevitably the next thing was to write the first 
sentence of an article for the New Month. 
Mag.,, and he was prolonging his breakfast, as 
a criminal his last prayer. 

The "fatigued" sugar and milk were stiQ 
flyiug round the edge of the cup in a whity blue 
concave, when the "maid of all work" of his 
landlord the baker knocked at the door with a 
note: — 

. « 13 G^ M Street. 

"Dear Sib, 
"Has there been any mistake in the two^ 
^nny post delivery, that I have not received 
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your article for this month ? If so, please send 
me the rough draught by the bearer (who waits), 
and the compositors will try to make it out* 
Yours, truly. 



<( 



*^P. S. If the tale is not finished, please 
send me the title and motto, that we may print 
the ^ contents ' during the delay." 

The tea, which, for some minutes, had turned 
off a decreasing ripple from the edge of the 
arrested spoon, came to a standstill at the same 
moment with the author's wits* He had seized 
iiis pen and commenced : — 

"Deab Sib, 
" The tale of this month wiU be called — — ?* 
As it was not yet conceived, he found a 
difficulty in baptizing it. His eyebrows de- 
scended like the bars of a knight's visor ; his 
mouth, which had expressed only lassitude and 
melancholy, shut close, and curved downward, 
and he sat for some minutes dipping his pen in 
the ink, and, at each dip, adding a new shoal to 
the banks of the inky Azores, 
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4 ERNEST CLAY. 

A long sigh of relief, and an expansion of 
every line of his face into a look of brightening 
thought, gave token presently that the incubation 
had been successful. The gilded note-paper 
was pushed aside, a broad and fair sheet of 
** foreign post" was hastily drawn from his 
blotting-book, and forgetful alike of the un- 
achieved cup of tea, and the waiting " devil " 
of Marlborough Street, the felicitous author 
dashed the first magic word on mid-page, and 
without title or motto, tra<5ed rapidly line after 
line, his face clearing of lassitude, and his eyes 
of their troubled languor, as the erasures be- 
came fewer, and his punctuations farther be- 
tween. 

"Any answer to the note, sir?" said the 
maid-servant, who had entered unnoticed, and 
stood close at his elbow, wondering at the flying 
velocity of his pen. 

He was at the bottom of the fourth page, 
and in the middle of a sentence. Handing the 
wet and blotted sheet to the servant, with an 
Older for the messenger to call the following 
morning for the remainder, he threw down his 
pen and abandoned himself to the most delicious 
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of an author's pleasures — revery in the mood of 
composition. He forgot work. Work is to put 
such reveries into words. His imagination flew 
on like a horse without his rider. — gloriously 
and exultingly, but to no goaL The very 
waste made his indolence sweeter — the very 
nearness of his task brightened his ima^m* 
ative idleness. The ink dried upon his pen. 
Some capricious association soon drew back his 
thoughts to himself. His eye dulled. His lips 
resumed their mingled expression of pride and 
voluptuousness. He started to find himself idle, 
remembered that he had sent off the sheet with 
a broken sentence, without retaining even the 
concluding word, and with a sigh more of relief 
than vexation, he drew on his boots. Presto! 
— the world of which his penny-hal^enny ink- 
stand was the immortal centre — the world of 
heaven-bom unagination — melted from about 
him! He stood in patent leather — human, 
handsome, and liable to debt ! 

And thus fugitive and easy of decoy, thus 
compulsory, irresolute, and brief, is the un- 
chastised toil of genius — the earning of the 
** fancy-bread '.' of poets ! 

B 3 



6 BBNEST CLAY. 

It would be hard if a man who has *^ made 
himself a name" (beside being paternally 
ehristened)^ should want one in a story — so, if 
you please, I will name my hero in the next 
sentence. Ernest Clay was dressed to walk to 
Marlborough Street to apply for his " guinea-a- 
page " m advance, and find out the concluding 
word of his MS., when there was heard a foot-^ 
man's rap at the street door. The baker on the 
ground floor ran to pick up his penny loaves 
jarred from the shelves by the tremendous 
rat-a-tat-tat, and the maid ran herself out of 
her shoes to inform Mr. Clay that Lady Mildred 
•— - — wished to speak with him. Neither maid 
nor baker were displeased at beinsc put to in- 
0^^^ uor L the U^J hysterical 
mother disposed to murmur at the outrageous 
clatter which shattered her nerves for a week. 
There is a spell to a Londoner in a coronetted 
carriage which changes the noise and impudence 
of the unwhipped varlets who ride behind it 
into music and condescension. 

*^ You were going out," said Lady Mildred ; 
** can I take you any where ? " 

" You can take me," said Clay, spreading out 
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his hands in an iattitude of surrender, "when 
and where you please; but I was going to Iny 
publisher's." 

The chariot steps rattled down, and lus foot 
was on the crimson carpet, when a plain fanifly 
carriage suddenly tinmed out of Grosvenor 
Square, and pulled up as near his own door aa 
ihe obstruction permitted. 

Ernest changed colour slightly, and Lady 
Mildred, after a glance through the window 
behind her, stamped her little foot, and said, 
« Come ! " 

. ** One moment I " was his insufficient apology 
as he sprang to the window of the other carriage, 
and with a manner almost infantile in its cordial 
simplicity, expressed his delight at meeting the 
two ladies who sat within. 

** Have you set up a chariot, Ernest ? " said 
the younger, laying her hand upon the dark 
mass of curls on his temple, and pushing his 
head gently back that she might see what 
equipage stopped the way. 

He hesitated a moment, but there was no 
escape from the truth. 

B 4 



8 EBNEST CLAT. 

" It is Lady Mildred, who has just - — ^ 

" Is she alone ? ** 

The question was asked by the elder lady 
with a look that expressed a painfully sad wish 
to hear him answer, " No." 
• While he hesitated, the more forgiving voice 
next him hurriedly broke the silence. 

**We are forgetting our errand, Ernest. 
Can you come to Ashurst to-morrow ? " 

" With all my heart." 
/ " Do not fail ! My uncle wishes to see you; 
Stay — I have brought you a note from him. 
Good-bye ! Are you going to the rout at Mrs. 
Eothschild's to-night ? " 

" I was not — but if you are going, I wilL" 

« TiU this evening, then ? " 

The heavy vehicle rolled away, and Ernest 
crushed the note in his hand unread, and with 
a slower step than suited the impatience of 
Lady Mildred, returned to the chariot. The 
codchman, with that mysterious instinct that 
coachmen have, let fall his silk upon the backs 
of his spirited horses, and drove in time with 
his master's quickened pulses ; and at the comer 
of Chesterfield Street, as the family carriage 
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rolled slowly on its way to Howell and James's 
(on an errand connected with bridal pearls,) 
the lofty-stepping bays of Lady Mildred dashed 
by as if all the anger and scorn of a whole 
descent of coronets were breathing from their 
arched nostrils. 

What a boon from nature to aristocracy was 
the pride of fte ho™ ! 

* * * * 

I 

Lady Mildred was a widow of two years* 
weeds, thirty-two, and of a certain kind, of 
talent, which will be explained in the course of 
this story. She had no personal charms, except 
such aa are indispensably necessary to lady- 
likeness — indispensably necessary, for that very 
reason, to any control over the fancy of a man 
of imagination. Her upper lip was short 
enough to express scorn, and her feet and hands 
were exquisitely »nalL Some men of fancy 
would exact these attractions and a great many 
more. But without these, no woman ever 
secured even the most transient homage of a 
poet. She had one of those faces you never 
find yourself at leisure to criticise, or rather she 
had one of those siren voices, that, if you heard 
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her speak before you had found leisure to look 
at her features, you had lost your opportumty 
for ever. Her voice expressed the presence of 
beauty f as much as a carol in a tree expresses 
the presence of a bird, and though you saw not 
the beauty, as you may not see the bird, it was 
impossible to doubt it was there. Yet with all 
this enchantment in her voice it was the most 
changeable music on earth — for hear it when 
you would, if she were in earnest, you might 
be sure it was the softened echo of the voice to 
which she was replying. She never spoke first. 
She never led the conversation. She had not 
(or never used) the talent which many very 
common-place women have, of ^ving a direction 
to the feelings and controlling even the course 
of thought of superior men who may admire 
them. In every thing she played a second. She 
was silent through all your greetings, through 
all your compliments ; smiled and listened, if it 
Were for hours, till your lighter spirits were ex- 
hausted and you came down to the true under- 
tone of your heart; and by the first-struck 
chord of feeling and earnest (and her skill in 
detecting it was an infallible instinct), she 
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fidodulated her voice imd took lip the straany and 
from tixG echo of your own soul and the flow of 
the most throbbing vein in your own heart, she 
drew your elichantment and intoxicatian. Her 
pxannera were a necessary part of such a char 
racter. Her limbs seemed always enchanted 
into stillness. When you gazed at her more 
eaineatly^ her eyes gradually drooped, atid again 
her enlarged orbs brightened and grew eager as 
your gaze retreated. With her slight forefinger 
laid upon her cheek, and her gloved hand sup-* 
porting her arm, she sat stirless and rapt, and 
by an indescribable magnetism yoa felt that 
there was not a nerve in your eye, nor a flutter 
toward change in the expression of your face» 
that was not linked to hers, nerve for nerve, 
pulsation for pulsation. Whether this charm 
would work on common men it is difficult to 
say — for Lady Mildred's passions were in- 
variably men of genius. 

You may not have seen such a woman as 
Lady Mildred — but you have seen girls like 
Eve Gore. There are many lilies, though each 
one, new foimd, seems to the finder the miracle 
of nature. She was a pure, serene-hearted, aiid 
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very beautiful girl of seventeen. Her life had 
been hitherto the growth of love and care, as 
the lily she resembled is the growth of sunshine 
and dew; and, flower-like, all she had ever 
known or felt had turned to spotless loveliness. 
She had met the gifted author of her favourite 
romance at a country house where they were 
guests together, and I could not, short of a 
chapter of metaphysics, tell you how natural it 
was for these two apparently uncongenial 
persons to mingle like drops of dew. I will 
merely say now, that strongly marked as seems 
the character of every man of genius, his very 
capability of tracking the mazes of hmnan 
nature makes him the very chameleon and 
Proteus of his species, and that after he has 
assimilated himself by turns to every variety of 
mankind, his masks never fall off without dis- 
closing the very soul and type of the most 
infantine simplicity. Other men's disguises, 
too, become a second nature : those of genius 
are worn to their last day, as loosely as the 
mantles of the gods. 

The kind of man called "a penetrating ob- 
server," if he had been in the habit of meeting 
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Mr. Clay in London circles, and had afterward 

seen him rambling through the woods of 

Park with Eve Gore, natural, playful some- 
times, and sometimes sad, his manner the reflex 
of hers, even his voice almost as feminine as 
hers, in his fine sympathy with her character 
and attractions — one of these shrewd people I 
say would have shaken his head and whispered, 
*^ Poor girl, how little she understands him ! ** 
But of all the wise and worldly, gentle and 
simple, who had ever crossed the path of Er];i^t 
Clay, the same child-like girl was the only 
creature to whom he appeared utterly himself 
—for whom he wore no disguise — to whose 
plummet of simple truth he opened the seldom 
sounded depths of his prodigal and passionate 
heart Lady Mildred knew his weaknesses 
and his genius: Eve Gore knew his better 
and brighter nature. And both loved him. 

And now, dear reader, having drawn you the 
portraits of my two heroines, I shall go on with 
a disembarrassed narrative to the end. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Lady Mildred's bays pranced proudly up Bond 
Street, and kept on their way to the publisher's, 
at whose door they ifretted and champed the bit 

— they and their high-bom mistress in attend- 
ance upon the poor author, who in this moment 
of despondency complained of the misappreci- 
ation of the world. Of the scores of people 
who knew him and his companion as London 
celebrities, and who foUowed the showy equi- 
page with their eyes, how many, think you, 
looked on Mr. Ernest Clay as a misappreciated 
man? How many, had they known that the 
whole errand of this expensive turn-out was to 
call on the publisher for the price of a single 
magazine paper, would have reckoned those 
oxteen guineas and the chariot of a noble lady 
to come for the payment. Five hundred pounds 
for your romance, and a welcome to all the best 
houses and costliest entertainments of England 

— a hundred pounds for your poem, and the 
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attention of a thousand eager admirers — these 
are some of the "lengthening shadows" to the 
author's profits which the author does not reckon, 
but which the world does. To the rest of man- 
kind these are " chattels " priced and paid for. 
Twenty thousand a-year would hardly buy for 
Mr. Clay, simple and imcelebrated, what Mr. 
Clay, author, etc, has freely with five himdred. 
To whose credit shall the remaining nineteen 
thousand five hundred be set down ? Common 
people who pay for these things are not believers 
in faiiy gifts. They see the author in a station 
(of society unattainable except by the wealthiest 
and best bom, with all that profose wealth could 
purchase as completely at his service as if the 
bills of cost were to be brought in to him at 
Christmas; and besides all this (once more 
'^into the bargain") caressed and flattered as no 
i** golden dulness" ever was or could be. To 
irate the revenue of such a pampered idol of 
fortune, what man in his senses would inquire 
merely into the profits of his book I 

And in this lies the whole secret of the envy 
and malice which is the peculiar inheritance of 
genius. Generous-minded men, all women, the 
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great and rich who are too high themselyes to 
feel envy, and the poor and humble who are too 
low to feel aught but wonder and grateful ad- 
miration — these are the fosterers and flatterers, 
the paymasters of the real wealth and the re- 
ceivers of the choicest fruits of genius. The 
aspiring mediocrity, the slighted and ecUpsed 
pretenders to genius, are a large class, to whose 
eyes all brightness is black, and the great mass 
of men toil their lives and utmost energies away 
for the hundredth part of what the child of 
genius wins by his unseen pen — by the toil 
which neither hardens his hands nor trenches 
on his hours of pleasure. They see a man no 
comelier nor better bom than they — idle, ap- 
parently, as the most spoilt minion of wealth, 
vying with the best bom in the favour of beau- 
tiful and proud women, using all the goods of 
fortune with a profiise carelessness which the 
possession of the lamp of Aladdin could not 
more than inspire, and, by bitter criticism, by 
ingenious slander, by continual depreciation, 
ridicule, and exaggeration of every petty foible, 
they attempt to level the inequalities of fortune, 
and repair the flagrant injustice of the blind 
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goddess to themselves. Upon the class gene- 
rally they are avenged. Their malice poisons 
the joy and cripples the fine-winged fancy of 
nineteen in the score. But the twentieth is 
bom proud and elastic^ and the shaft his scorn 
does not fling back, his light-heartedness eludes^ 
and his is the destiny which, more than that of 
kings or saints, proves the wide- inequality in 
human lot. 

I trust, dear reader, that you have been more 
amused than Lady Mildred at this half-hour's 
delay at the publisher's. While I have been 
<x)ndensmg into a theory my scattered observ- 
ations of London authors, her ladyship has been 
musing upon the apparition of the family car- 
riage of the Gores at Mr. Clay's lodgings. Lady 
Mildred's position in society, though she had 
the entree to all the best houses in London, pre- 
cluded an intimate acquaintance with any un- 
married girl — but she had seen Eve Gore, and 
knew and dreaded her loveliness. A match of 
mere interest would have given her no uneasi- 
ness; but she could see far enough into the 
nature of this beautiful and fresh-hearted girl 
to know that hers would be no divided empire 

VOL. I. c 
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AU women are conscious that a single-minded, 
concentrated, pnre affection, melting the whole 
character into the heart, is omnipotent in per- 
petuating fidelity. 

« Ernest," said Lady Mldred, as the chariot 
sped jfrom the publisher's door, and took its way 
to the Park; ** you are grown ceremonious. Am 
I so new a friend that you cannot open a note 
in my presence?" 

Clay placed the crushed letter in her hand. 

*^ I will have no secrets from you, dear Lady 
Mildred. There is probably much in that note 
that will surprise you. Break the seal, how- 
ever, and give me your advice. I wiU not 
promise to follow it." : 

The blood flushed to the temples of Lady 
Mildred as she read ; but her lips, though pale 
«nd trembling, were compressed by a strong 
effort of self-controL She turned back and read 
the note again in a murmuring under-tone : — 

^^ Deab Mb. Clay, 
"Prom causes which you will probably 
understand, I have been induced to reconsider 
your proposal of marriage to my niece. Ln- 
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pradent as I must still consider your union, I 
find myself in such a situation that, should you 
persevere, I must decide in its favour, as the 
least of two evils. You will forgive my anxious 
care, however, if I exact of you, before taking 
any decided step, a fiill and fair statement of 
your pecuniary embarrassments (which I under- 
stand are considerable) and your present income 
and prospects. I think it proper to inform you 
that Miss Gore's expectations, beyond an an- 
nuity of 300Z. a-year, are very distant, and that 
all your calculations should be confined to that 
amount. With this understanding, I should 
be pleased to see you at Ashurst to-morrow 
mommg. Yours truly, 

"Thomas Gobe." 

" Hear me before you condenm, dear Lady 

Mildred," passionately exclaimed Ernest, as she 

clasped her hands over the letter and her tears 

fell fast upon them : " I was wrong to leave the 

discovery of this to chance — I should have 

dealt more frankly with you — indeed, if I had 

had the opportunity — — " 

c 2 
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Lady Mildred looked up, as if to reproach 
him for the evasion half uttered. 

" I have seen you daily, it is true, but every 
hour is not an hour for confession like this ; and 
besides, my new love was a surprise, and what 
I have to confess is a change in my feelings still 
more recent — a constantly brightening vision 
of a life (pardon me. Lady Mildred !) deeper a 
thousand fold, and a thousand times sweeter 
4md more engrossing than ours." 

" You are frank," said his pale listener, who 
had recovered her self-possession, and seemed 
bent now, as usual, only on listening and enter- 
ing into his feelings. 

" I would be so, indeed," he resumed ; " but 
I have not yet come to my confession. Life is 
too short. Lady Mildred, and youth too vanish- 
ing, to waste feeling on delusion." 

" Such as your love, do you mean, Ernest?" 

" Pardon me ! Were you my wife " 

Lady Mildred made a slight motion of im- 
patience with her hand, and unconsciously 
raised the expressive arching of her lip. 

" I must name this forbidden subject to be 
understood. See what a false position is mine I 
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You are too proud to marry, but have not 
escaped loving me, and you wish me to be con- 
tented with a perfume on the breeze, to feel a 
property in a bird in the sky. It was very 
sweet to begin to love you, to win step by 
6tep, to have food for hope in what was refused 
me. But I am checked, and you are still firee. 
I stand at an impassable barrier, and you de- 
mand that I should feel imited to you." 

« You are ungrateful, Ernest I '' 

** If I were your slave, I am, for you load 
jne with favours — but as your lover, no I It 
does not fill my heart to open your house to me, 
to devote to me your more private hours, your 
horses and servants, to let the world know 
that you love me, to make me your romance— 
yet have all the common interests of life apart, 
have a station in society apart, and ambition 
not mine, a name not mine, and hearth not 
mine. You share my wild passions, and my 
fashionable homage, not my homely feelings 
and every-day sorrows. I have a whole exist- 
ence into which you never enter. I am some- 
thing besides a fashionable author — but not 

to you. I have ^ common human heart — a 

c 3 
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pillow upon which lies down no fancy — a 
morning which is not spent in sleep or listless- 
ness^ but in the earning of my bread. I have 
dulness and taciturnity and caprice— and in all 
these you have no share. I am a butterfly and 
an earth-worm, by turns, and you know me 
only on the wing. You do not answer me ! " 

Lady Mildred, as I have said before, was an 
admirer of genius, and though Ernest was ex- 
cusing an infidelity to herself, the novelty of 
his distinctions opened to her a new chapter in 
the book of love, and she was interested far 
beyond resentment. He was talking from his 
heart too ; and every one who has listened to a 
murmur of affection knows what sweetness the 
breathings of those deeper veins of feeling in- 
fuse into the voice. To a palled Sybarite like 
Lady Mildred, there was a wild-flower freshness 
in all this that was irresistibly captivating. A 
smile stole through her lips instead of the re- 
proach and anger that he expected. 

" I dp not answer you, my dear Ernest, 
for the same reason I would not tear a leaf out 
of one of your books unread. I quite enteir 
into your feelings. I wish I could hear you 
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talk of them hours longer. Their simplicity 
and truth enchant me — but I confess I can-» 
not see what you propose to yourself. Do you 
think to reconcile and blend all these contra^ 
dictory moods by an imprudent marriage ? Or 
do you mean to vow your butterfly to celibacy, 
and marry your worm-fly alone, and grovel in 
sympathy rather than take love with you when 
you soai^, and keep your grovelling to yourself? " 
" I think Eve Gore would love me, soaring 
or creeping. Lady Mildred 1 She would be 
happier sHting by my table while I wrote, than 
driving in this gay crowd with her chariot. 
She would lose the light of her life in absence 
from me, like a cloud receding from the moon, 
whatever stars sparkled around her. She 
would be with me at all hours of the day and 
the night, sharing every thought that could 
spring to my lips, and reflecting my own soul 
for ever. You will forgive me for finding out 
this want, this void, while you loved me. But 
I have felt it sickeningly in your bright rooms, 
with music and perfume, and the touch of your 
hand, all conspiring to enchant me. In the 
very hours when nlost men on earth would have 

c 4 
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envied me, I have felt the humbler chambers 
of my heart ache with loneliness. I have 
longed for some still and dark retreat, where 
the beating of my pulse would be protestation 
enough, and where she who loved me was blest 
to overflowing with my presence only. Affec- 
tion is a glow-worm light, dear Lady Mildred ! 
It pales amid splendour." 

** But you should have a glow-worm's habits 
to relish it, my dear poet. You cannot live 
on a blade of grass, nor shine brightest out of 
doors in the rain. Let us look at it without 
these Claude Lorraine glasses, and see the 
truth. Mr. Thomas Gore offers you 300i 
a-year with his niece. Your own income, the 
moment you marry, is converted from pocket- 
money into, subsistence — from the purchase of 
gloves and Hungary water into butcher's meat 
and groceries. You retire to a small house in 
one of the cheaper streets. You have been ac- 
customed to drive out continually, and for 
several years you have not only been free from 
the trouble and expense of your own dinner, 
but you have pampered your taste with the 
varied chefs-^mivre of all the best cooks of 
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London. ^You dine at home now, feeding 
several mouths beside your own, on what is 
called a family dinner — say, as a good specimen, 
a beefsteak and potatoes, with a Yorkshire pud- 
ding. Instead of retiring after your coffee to a 
brilliantly lighted drawing-room, where collision 
with some portion of the most gifted society of 
London disciplines your intellect and polishes 
your wit and fancy, you sit down by your wife's 
work-table, and grow sleepy over your plans of 
economy, sigh for the gay scenes you once 
moved in, and go to bed to be rid of your 
regrets." 

*^ But why should I be exiled from society, 
my dear Lady Mildred ? What circle in Lon- 
don would not take a new grace from the pre- 
sence of such a woman as Eve Gore ? " 

*^ Oh, marvellous simplicity 1 If men kept 
the gates of society a la bonne heurel — for 
then a party would consist of one man (the 
host), and a hundred pretty women. But the 
* free list ' of society, you know, as well as I, 
my love-blind friend, is exclusively masculine. 
Woman keeps the door, and easy as turns the 
hinge to the other sex, it swings reluctant to 
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her own. You may name a hundred men in 
your circle whose return for the hospitality of 
fashionable houses it would be impossible to 
guess at^ but you cannot point me out one 
married woman whose price of admission is 
not as well known and as rigidly exacted as 
the cost of an operarbox. — Those who do not 
give sumptuous parties in their turn (and even 
these must be well bred and bom people) are 
in the first place very ornamental ; but, besides 
bemg pre4 they must either six^ or flirt. 
There are but two classes of women in fashion- 
able society — the leaders or party-givers, and 
the decoys to young men. There is the pretty 
Mrs. — ■ ■ , for example, whose habitation 
nobody knows but as a card 'with an address ; 
and why is she everjrwhere ? Simply, because 
she draws four or five fashionable young men, 
who would find no inducement to come if she 

were not there. Then there is Mrs. , 

who sings enchantingly, and Mrs. ^ who 

is pretty, and a linguist, and entertains stupid 

foreigners, and Mrs. -, who is clever at 

charadesy and plays quadrilles. And what would 
Mrs. Clay do ? Is she musical? " 
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« She is beautifiil 1 " 

*^' Well— she must flirt. With three or 
four fashionable lovers — '* 

** La% Mldred I " 

" Pardon me, I was thinking aloud. Well 
-I wm suppose you an exception to this 
Mede-and-Persian law of the beau monde^ and 
allow for a moment that Mrs. Clay, with an 
inconie o^ five or six hundred a-year, with no 
eyes for anybody but her husband, poor, pretty, 
and innocent (what a marvel it would be in 
May Fair, by-the-way 1), becomes as indispen-i- 
sable to a partiejine as was Mr. Clay while in 
unmarried celebrity. Mind, I am not talking 
of roifts and balls, where anybody can go, be- 
^Ulto .there must be a crowd, but of petits 
soupers, select dinners, and entertainments 
where every guest is invited as an ingredient 
to a well-studied cup of pleasure. I will sup- 
pose, for an instant, that a connubial and happy 
pair could be desu*able in such circles. What 
part of your income of five or six hundred a- 
year, do you suppose, would dress and jewel 
your wife, keep carriage and servants, and pay 
f<^your concert-tickets and opera-boxes-^ all 
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absolutely indispensable to people who go out ? 
Why, my dear Ernest, your whole income 
would not suflSce for the half. You must 
* live shy,' go about in hackney-coaches, dress 
economically (which is execrable in a woman), 
and endure the neglects and mortifications 
which our pampered servants inevitably inflict 
on shabby people. Your life would be one 
succession of bitter mortifications, diflGiculties, 
and heart-burnings. Believe me, there is no 
creature on earth so exquisitely wretched as a 
man with a fashionable wife and small means. '^ 
Lady Mildred had been too much a<5cus* 
tomed to the management of men not to leave 
Ernest, after this homily, to his own thoughts. 
A woman of less knowledge and tact would 
have followed up this argument with an appeal 
to his feelings. But beside that, she wished the 
seed she had thus thrown into his mind to ger- 
minate with thought. She knew that it was a, 
wise principle in the art of love to be cold by 
daylight. Ernest sat silent, with his eyes cast 
musingly down to the corner of the chariot, 
where the smallest foot and prettiest chaussure 
conceivable was playing with the tassel of the 
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window-pulI ; and reserving her more effective 
game of feeling for the evening, when they 
were to meet at Mrs. R— 's, she set him 
down at his club-house with a cahn and cold 
adieu, and drove home to bathe, dine alone, 
deep, and refresh body and spirit for the strug- 
gle against love and Eve Gore. 



CHAPTER m. 

Genius is lord of the world. Men labour 
at the foundation of society, while the lowly 
lark, unseen and little prized, sits, hard by, in 
his nest on the earth, gathering strength to 
bear his song up to the sun. Slowly rise base-- 
ment and monumental aisle, column and archi- 
trave, dome and lofty tower; and when the 
cloud-piercing spire is burnished with gold, and 
the fabric stands perfect and wondrous, up 
springs the forgotten lark, with airy wheel 
to the pinnacle, and standing poised and un- 
wondering on his ^ddy perch, he pours out his. 
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celestial music till his bright footing trembles 
with hannony. And when the song is done, 
and mounting thence, he soars away to fill- his 
exhausted heart at the fountains of the sun, the 
dwellers in the towers below look up to the 
gilded spire and shout — not to thd burnished 
shaft, but to the lark — lost from it in th^ 
sky. 

" Mr. Clay ! " repeated the last footman on 
Mrs. K.'s flower-laden staircase. 

I have let you down as gently as possible, 
dear reader; but here we are in one of the 
most fashionable houses in May Fair. 

Pardon me a moment ! Did I say I had let 
you down f What pyramid of the Nile is piled 
up like the gradations between complete insig- 
nificance and the efiect of that footman's an* 
nouncement? On the heels of Ernest, and 
named with the next breath of the menial's 
lips, came the bearer of a title laden with the 
emblazoned honours of descent. Bbd he en- 
tered a hall of statuary, he could not have been 
less regarded. All eyes were on the pale fore- 
head and calm lips that had entered before him ; 
and the blood of the warrior who made the 
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name> and of the statesmen and nobles who had 
borne it^ and the ,iaccumulated honour and , lo^ 
nown of centuries iy£ unsullied distinctions i — 
all these concentrated, glories in the midst. of 
the most polished md discrixninatuig drcle on 
earth, paled before the lamp of yesterday, burn- 
ing in the eye of genius. Where is distinction 
felt ? In secret, amid splendour ? No ! In the 
street and the vulgar gaze? No! In the 
bosom of love ? She only remembers it. Where, 
then, is the intoxicating cup of homage— the 
deliripus draught for which brain, soul, and 
nerve are tasked, tortured, $,nd spent -^ where 
is it lifted to the lips ? The answer brings me 
back. Eyes shining Scorn amid jewels, voices 
softened with gentle breedings §miles awakening 
beneath costly lamps — an atmosphere of per- 
fume, splendour, and courtesy — these form the 
poet's Hebe, and the hero's Ganymede. These 
pour for ambition the draught that slakes his 
fever — these hold the cup to lips, drinking 
eagerly, that would turn away, in solitude, from 
the ambrosia of the gods. 

Clay's walk through the sumptuous rooms of 
Mrs. B was like a Roman triumph. He 
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was borne on from lip to Kp — those before 
him anticipating his greetings and those he left 
still sending their bright and kind words after 
him. He breathed incense. 

Suddenly, behind him, he heard the voice of 
Eve Gore. She was making the tour of the 
rooms on the arm of a friend, and following 
Ernest, had insensibly tried to get nearer to 
him, and had become flushed and troubled in 
the effort. They had never before met in a 
large party, and her pride, in the universal at- 
tention he attracted, still more flushed her 
eyelids and injured her beauty. She gave him 
her hand as he turned ; but the greeting that 
sprang to her lips was checked by a sudden 
consciousness that many eyes were on her, and 
she hesitated, murmured some broken words, 
and was silent. The immediate attention that 
Clay had given to her interrupted at the same 
moment the under-toned murmur around him^ 
and there was a minute's silence, in which the 
inevitable thought flashed across his mind that 
he had over-rated her loveliness. Still the 
trembling and clinging clasp of her hand, and 
the appealing earnestness of her look, told him 
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what was in her heart — and when was ever 
genius ungrateftil for love ! He made a strong 
effort to reason down his disappointment ; and 
had the embarrassed girl resumed instantly her 
natural ease and playfulness, his sensitive imagi- 
nation would have been conquered, and its re- 
coil forgotten. But love, that lends us words, 
smiles, tears, aU we want, in solitude, robs us 
in the gay crowd of everything but what we 
cannot use — tears ! As the man she wor- 
shipped led her on through 'those bright rooms. 
Eve Gore, though she knew not why, felt the 
large drops ache behind her eyes. She would 
have sobbed if she had tried to speak. Clay 
had given her his arm, and resumed his barter 
of compliment with the crowd, and with it a 
manner she had never before seen. He had 
been a boy, fresh, frank, ardent, and unsus- 
picious, at Annesley Park. She saw him now 
in the cold and polished armour of a man who 
has been wounded as well as flattered by the 
world, and who presents his shield even to a 
smile. Impossible as it was that he should play 
the lover now, she felt wronged and hurt by 
his addressing the same tone of elegant trifling 

VOL. I. D 
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and raillery which was the key of the conver- 
sation around them. She knew, too, that she 
herself was appearing to disadvantage; and 
before a brief hour had elapsed, she had become 
a prey to another feeling — the bitter avarice 
which is the curse of all affection for the gifted 
or the beautiful — an avarice that makes every 
smile given back for admiration a gem torn 
&om us — every word, even of thanks for 
courtesy, a life-drop of our hearts drank away. 

" The moon looks 
On many brooks, 
The brook can see no moon but this,** 

contains the mordent secret of most hearts 
vowed to the love of remarkable genius or 
beauty. 

The supper-rooms had been some time open ; 
from these and the dancing-hall the half-weary 
guests were coming back to the deep fauteuils^ 
the fresher air, and the graver society of the 
library, which had served as an apartment of 
reception* With a clouded brow, thoughtfiil 
and silent. Eve Gore sat with her mother in a 
recess near the entrance, and Clay, who had 
kept near them, though their conversation had 
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long since languished, stood in the centre of a 
small group of fashionable men, much more 
brilliant and far louder in his gaiety than he 
would have been with a heart at ease. It was 
one of those nights of declining May, when the 
new foliage of the season seems to have ex- 
hausted the air, and though it was near morn- 
ing, there came through the open windows 
neither coolness nor vitality. Fans, £aded 
wreaths, and flushed faces, were universal 

A footman stood suddenly in the vacant door. 

" Lady Mfldred I " 

The announcements had been over for hours^ 
and every eye was turned on the apparition of 
so late a comer. 

Quietly, but with a step as elastic as the nod 
of a water-lily. Lady Mildred glided into the 
room, and the high tones and unharmonised 
voices of the diiBferent groups suddenly ceased, 
and were succeeded by a low and sustained 
murmur of admiration. A white dress of fault- 
less freshness of fold, a snowy turban, from 
which hung on either temple a cluster of crim- 
son camelias still wet with the night dew ; long 

raven curls of undisturbed grace falling on 

» 2 
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shoulders of that undescribable and dewy cool- 
ness which foUows a morning bath, giving the 
skin the texture and the opaque whiteness of 
the lily ; lips and skin redolent of the repose 
and purity, and the downcast but wakeful eye 
so expressive of recent solitude, and so peculiar 
to one who has not spoken since she slept — • 
these were attractions which, in contrast with 
the paled glories around, elevated Lady Mildred 
at once into the predominant star of the night. 

"What news from the bottom of the sea, 
most adorable Venus ? " said a celebrated artist, 
standing out from the group, and drawing a 
line through the air with his finger, as if he 
were sketching the flowing outline of her form. 

Lady Mildred laid her small hand on Clay's, 
and with a smile, but no greeting else, passed 
on. The bantering question of the great 
painter told her that her spell worked to a 
miracle, and she was too shrewd an enchantress 
to dissolve it by the utterance of a word. She 
gHded on like a spirit of coolness, calm, silent, 
and graceful ; and, standing a moment on the 
threshold of the apartment beyond, disappeared, 
with every eye fixed on her vanishing form in 
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wondering admiration. Purity was the effect 
she had produced — purity in contrast with the 
flowers in the room — purity (Ernest Clay felt 
and wondered at it) even in contrast with Eve 
Gore I There was silence in the Kbrary for an 
instant, and then, one by one, the gay group 
around our hero followed in search of the new 
star of the hour, and he was left standing alone. 
He turned to speak to his silent friends, but 
the manner of Mrs. Gore was restrained, and 
Eve sat pale and tearful within the curtain of 
the recess, and looked as if her heart was 
breaking. 

*^ I should like — I should like to go home, 
mother I " she said presently, with a difficult 
articulation. **I think I am not well. Mr. 
Clay — Ernest — will see, perhaps, if our car- 
riage is here." 

** You will find us in the shawl-room," said 
Mrs. Gore, following him to the staircase, and 
looking after him with troubled eyes. 

The carriage was at the end of the line, and 
could not come up for an hour. Day was 
dawning, and Ernest had need of solitude and 
thought. He crossed to the park, and strode 

D 3 
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off through the wet grass, bathing his forehead 
with handfuls of dew. Alas ! the fevered eyes 
and pallid lips he had last seen were less in 
harmony with the cahn stillness of the dawn 
than the vision his conscience whispered him 
was charmed for his destruction. As the cool 
air brought back his reason, he remembered 
Eve's embarrassed address, and his wearisome 
and vain efforts to amuse her. He remembered 
her mother's reproving eye, her own colder ut- 
terance of his name, and then in powerful reKef 
came up the pictures he had brooded on since 
his conversation in the chariot with Lady Mil- 
dred, visions of self-denial and loss of caste op- 
posed to the enchantments of passion without 
restraint or calculation, and his head and heart 
became wild with conflicting emotions. One 
thing was certain. He must decide now. He 
must speak to Eve Gore before parting, and in 
the tone of his voice, if it were but a word, 
there must be that which her love would inter- 
pret a« a bright promise or a fareweU. He 
turned back. At the gate of the park stood 
one of the guilty wanderers of the streets, who 
seized him by the sleeve and implored charity. 
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** Who are you ? '' exclaimed Clay, scarce 
knowing what he uttered. 

^^ As good as she is," screamed the woman, 
pointing to Lady Mildred's carnage, ** only not 
80 rich I Oh, we could change places, if all's 
true." 

Ernest stood still, as if his better angel had 
spoken through those painted lips. He gasped 
with the weight that rose slowly from his heart ; 
and, purchasing his release from the unfortunate 
wretch who had arrested his steps, he crossed 
slowly to the door crowded with the menials of 
the gay throng within. 

** Lady Mildred's carriage stops the way ! " 
shouted a footman, as he entered. He crossed 
the hall, and at the door of the shawl-room he 
was met by Lady Mildred herself, descending 
from the hall, surrounded with a troop of ad- 
mirers. Clay drew back to let her pass ; but 
while he looked into her face, it became radiant 
with the happiness of meeting him, and the 
temptation to join her seemed irresistible. She 
entered the room, followed by her gay suite, 
and last of all by Ernest, who saw with the first 

glance at the Gores that he was believed to have 

p 4 
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been with her during the half hour that had 
elapsed. He approached Eve ; but the sense of 
an injustice he could not immediately remove 
checked the warm impulse with which he was 
coming to pour out his heart, and, against every 
wish and feeling of his soul, he was constrained 
and cold. 

" No, indeed! " exclaimed Lady Mildred, her 
voice suddenly becoming audible ; " I shall set 
down Mr. Clay, whose door I pass. Lord 
George, ask Mr. Clay if he is ready." 

Eve Gore suddenly laid her hand on his arm, 
as if a spirit had whispered that her last chance 
for happiness was poised on that moment's 
lapse. 

" Ernest," she said, in a voice so unnaturally 
low that it made his veins creep with the fear 
that her reason was unseated, " I am lost if you 
go with her. Stay, dear Ernest ! She cannot 
love you as I do ! I implore you remember 
that my life — my life — " 

" Beg pardon," said Lord George, laying his 
hand familiarly on Clay's shoulder, and drawing 
him away, " Lady Mildred waits for you ! " 

** I will return in an instant, dearest Eve," 
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he said, springing again to her side; ^a wiU 
apologise and be with you. One instant — 
only one " 

" Thank God I " said the poor girl, sinking 
into a chair and bursting into tear^ 

Lady Mildred sat in her chariot, but her 
head drooped on her breast, and her arm hung 
lifeless at her side. 

" She is surely ill," said Lord George ; "jump 
in. Clay, my fine fellow. Get her home. Shut 
the door, Thomas ! Go on, coachman ! " And 
away sped the fleet horses of Lady Mildred, 
but not homeward. Clay lifted her head and 
spoke to her, but receiving no answer, he 
busied himself chafing her hands, and the car- 
riage-blinds being drawn, he thought momently 
he should be rid of his charge by their arrival 
in Grosvenor Square. But the minutes elapsed, 
and still the carriage sped on ; and surprised at 
last into suspicion, he raised his hand to the 
checkstring, but the small fingers he had been 
chafing so earnestly arrested his arm. 

** No, no I " said Lady Mildred, rising from 
his shoulder, and throwing her arms passionately 
around his neck, " you must go blindfold, and 
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go with me I Ernest! Ernest I '^ she continued, 
88 he struggled an instant to reach the string ; 
but he felt her tears on his breast, and his bet- 
ter angel ceased to contend with him. He sank 
back in the chariot with those fragile arms 
wound around him, and, with fever in his brain, 
and leaden sadness at his heart, suffered that 
swift chariot to speed on its guilty way. 

In a small maison de plaisance^ which he well 
knew, in one of the most romantic deUs of 
Devon, built with exquisite taste by Lady Mil- 
dred, and filled with all that art and wealth 
could minister to luxury, Ernest Clay passed 
the remainder of the summer, forgetful of every 
thing beyond his prison of pleasure, except a 
voice full of bitter remorse, which sometimes, 
in the midst of his abandonment, whispered the 
name of Eve Gore. 
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CHAFraR IV.* 

The rain poured in torrents from the broad 

leads and Gothic battlements of Castle, 

and the dull and plashing echoes, sent up with 
steady reverberation from the stone pavement 
of the terrace and courts, lulled to a late sleep 
one of the most gay and fashionable parties 
assembled out of London. It was verging 
toward noon, and, startled from a dream of 
music, by the entrance of a servant, Ernest 
Clay drew back the heavy bed-curtains and 
looked irresolutely around his luxurious cham- 
ber. The coals in the bright fire widened their 
smoking cracks and parted with an indolent 
effort, the well-trained menial glided stealthily 
about, arranging the preparations for the author's 

♦ The reader should perhaps be informed, that the 
three tales given under the one title of " Ernest Clay " 
are but fragmentary features of what was originally 
sketched out as a novel — broken afterwards into sepa- 
rate tales, for reasons mentioned in the Preface. 
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toilet, the gray daylight came in grayer and 
softer through the draped folds which fell over 
the windows, and if there was temptation to get 
up, it extended no farther than to the deeply 
cushioned and spadous chair, over which was 
flung a dressing-gown of the loose and flowing 
fashion, and gorgeous stuff of the Orient. 

*^ Thomas, what stars are visible to the 
naked eye this morning ? " said the couchant 
poet with a heavy yawn. 

"Sir!'' 

*^ I asked if Lady Grace was at break- 
fast?" 

" Her ladyship took breakfast in her own 
room, I believe, sir I " 

^ Qualis rex, talis grex^ Bring mine ! " 
Beg pardon, sir ? " 

*^ I said I would have an egg and a spatch- 
cock, Thomas ! And, Thomas, see if the duke 
has done with the Morning Post." 

" I could have been unusually agreeable to 
Lady Grace," soliloquised the author, as he 
completed his toilet: "I feel both gregarious 
and brilliant this morning, and should have 
breakfasted below. Strange that one feels so 
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dexterous-minded sometimes after a hard drink ! 
— Bacchus waking like Aurora ! Thomas, you 
forgot the claret ! I could coin this efflux of 
soul, now, into ^ burning words,' and I will. 
What is the cook's name, Thomas ? Gone ? So 
has the builder of this glorious spatchcock nar- 
rowly escaped inunortality I Fairest Lady 
Grace, the sonnet shall be yours at the rebound ! 
A sonnet ? N— n — ^no ! But I could write such 
a love-letter this morning ! Morning Post. 
* Died at Brightoriy Mr. William Brown,'* Brown 
— Brown — what was that pretty ^I's name 
that married a Brown — a rich William Brown ? 
Beverley was her name — Julia Beverley — a 
flower for the garden of Epicurus — a mate for 
Leontium ! I loved her till I was stopped by 
Mr. Brown — loved her? by Jove, I loved 
her — as well as I loved anybody that year. 
Suppose she were now the widow Brown ? If 
I thought so — 'faith I I would write her such a 
reminiscent epistle — Why not as it is - — on 
the supposition ? Egad, if it is not Aer William 
Brown, it is no fault of mine. Here goes at a 
venture: — 
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" To her who was Julia Betebley — 
" Your dark eye rests on this once familiar 
liandymting. K your pulse could articulate at 
this moment^ it would murmur he loved me well I 
He who writes to you now, after years of 
silence, parted from you with your tears upon 
his lips ^ parted from you as tlie last shadow 
parts from the sun, witli the darkness that must 
deepen tiU mom again. I begin boldly, but 
the usage of the world is based upon forgetful- 
ness in absence, and I have not forgotten. Yet 
this is not to be a love-letter. 

«I am turning back a leaf in my heart. 
Turn to it in yours! On a night in June, 
within the shadow of the cypress by die foun, 
tain of Ceres, in the ducal gardens of Florence, 
at the festa of the duke's birthnight, I first whis- 
pered to you of love. Is it so writ in your tablet? 
Or were those broken words, and those dark 
tresses drooped on my breast, mockeries of a 
night — flung from remembrance with the 
flowers you wore ? Flowers, said I ? O 
Heaven! how beautiful you were with those 
lotus-stems braided in your hair, and tbe white 
chalices gleaming through your ringlets as if 
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pouring their perfume over your shoulders ! How 
rosy-pale, like light through alabaster, showed 
the cheek that shrank from me beneath the 
betraying brightness of the moon! How 
musical above the murmur of the fountain rose 
the trembling wonder at my avowal, and the 
few &int syllables of forgiveness and love I I 
strained you wildly to my heart I Oh^ can 
that be forgotten ? 

"With the news that your husband was 
dead, rushed back these memories in a whirl- 
wind. For one brief, one delirious moment, 
I fancied you might yet be mine. I write 
because the delirium is over. Had it not been, 
I should be now weeping at your feet-my 
life upon your lips ! 

** I will try to explain to you, calmly, a feel- 
ing that I have. We met in the aisle of Santa 
Croce -^ strangers. There was a winged light- 
ness in your step, and a lithe wave in the out- 
line of your form, as you moved through the 
sombre light, which thrilled me like the awaken- 
ing to life of some piece of aerial sculpture. I 
watched you to your carriage, and returned to 
pace that shadowy aisle for hours, breathing 
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the same jut, and trying to conjure up to my 
imagination the radiant vision lost to me, I 
feared, for ever. That night your necklace 
parted and fell at my feet, in the crowd at the 
Pitti, and as I returned the warm jewel to your 
hand, I recognised the haunting features which 
I seemed to live but to see agsdn. By the first 
syllable of acknowledgment I knew you — for 
in your voice there was that profound sweetness, 
that comes only from a heart thought-saddenedf 
and therefore careless of the cold fashion of the 
world. In the embayed window looking out 
on the moonlit terrace of the garden, I joined 
you with the confidence of a familiar friend, and 
in the low imder-tone of earnestness and sincerity 
we talked of the thousand themes with which 
the walls of that palace of pilgrimage breathe 
and kindle. Chance-guided and ignorant even 
of each other's names, we met in the galleries of 
art, in the gardens of noble palaces, in the 
thronged resorts open to all in that land of the 
sun, and my heart expanded to you like a 
flower, and love entered it with the fulness of 
light. Again, I say, we dwelt but upon themes 
of intellect, and I had not breathed to you of 
the passion that grew hour by hour. 
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" We met for the last time on the night gf 
the duke's y^^te — in that same glorious palace 
where we had first blended thought and imagin- 
ation on the wondrous miracles of art. You 
were sad and lower-voiced than even your wont, 
and when I drew you from the crowd, and wan- 
dering with you through the flowering alleys 
of the garden, stood at last by that murmuring 
fountain, and ceased suddenly to speak — there 
was the threshold of love. Did you forbid me 
to enter ? You fell on my bosom and wept ! 

*^ Had I brought you to this by love-makii^ ? 
Did I flatter or plead my way into your heart ? 
Were you wooed or importuned ? It is true 
your presence drew my better angel closer 
to my side, but I was myself — such as your 
brother might be to you — such as you would 
have found me through life ; and for this — for 
being what I was — with no art or effort to 
win affection, you drew the veil from between 
us — you tempted from my bosom the bird that 
comes never back — you suffered me to love 
you, helplessly and wildly, when you knew that 
love sudi as mine impoverishes life for ever. 
The only illimitable trust, the only boundless 
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belief on earthy is first love I What had I done 
to be robbed of this irrecoverable gem — to be 
sent wandering through the world, a hopeless 
infidel in woman ? 

" I have become a celebrity since we parted, 
and perhaps you have looked into my books, 
thinking I might have woven into some one of 
my many-coloured woofs the bright thread you 
broke so suddenly. You foimd no trace of it, 
and you thought, perhaps, that all memory of 
those simpler hours was drowned in the intoxi- 
cating cup of fame. I have accoimted in this 
way for your never writing to cheer or congra- 
ttdate me. But if this conjecture be true, how 
little you know the heart you threw away — 
how little you know of the thrice-locked, light- 
shining, care-hidden casket in which is treasured 
up the refused gold of a first love. What else 
is there on earth worth hiding and brooding 
over? Should I wing such treasures with 
words and lose them ? 

" And now you ask, why, after years of 
healing silence, I open this wound afresh, and 
write to you. Is it to prove ^o you that I love 
you? — to prepare the way to see you again. 
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to WOO and win you? No — though I was 
worthy of you once 1 No — though I feel liv- 
ing in my soul a passion that with long silence 
and imprisonment had become well-nigh imcon- 
trollable. I am not worthy of you now ! My 
nature is soiled and wOrld-poUuted. I am 
prosperous and famous,. and could give you the 
station you never won, though you trod on my 
heart to reach it ; but the lamp is out on my 
altar of truth — I love by my lips — I mock at 
faith — I marvel at belief in vows or fidelity — 
I would not trust you, no, if you were mine, I 
would not trust you, though I held every vein 
of your bosom like a hound's leash. Till you 
can rebuke whim, till you can chain imagina- 
tion, till you can fetter blood, I will not believe 
in woman. Yet this is your work ! 

"Would you know why I write to you? 
Why has God given us the instinct of outcry 
in agony, but to inflict on those who wound us 
a portion of our pain ? I would tell you that 
the fire you kindled so wantonly bums on ^ 
that after years of distracting ambition, fame, 
and pleasure, I still taste the bitterness you 
threw into my cup — that in secret when mus- 
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ing on my triumphs, in the crowd when sick 
with adulation, in this lordly castle when lapped 
in luxury and regard — in all hours and phases 
of a life brilliant and exciting above that of 
most men, I mourn over that betrayed affection, 
I see that averted fa<5e, I worship in bitter de- 
spair that surpassing loveliness which should 
have been mine in its glory and flower. 

^^ I have made my moan. I have given voice 
to my agony. Farewell ! " 

When Mr. Clay had concluded this " airing 
of his vocabulary," he enclosed it in a hasty 
note to his friend the secretary of legation at 
the court of Tuscany, requesting him to call on 
" two abominable old maids, by the name of 
Buggins or Bridgins," who represented the scan, 
mag. of Florence, and could doubtless tell him 
how to forward his letter to " the Browns ; " 
and the castle-bell sounding as he achieved the 
superscription, he descended to lunch, very 
much lightened of his ennuiy but with no more 
memory of the " faithless Julia," than of the 
claret which had supplied some of the " inten- 
sity" of his style. The letter — began as a 
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mystification, or, if it had an object beyond the 
amusement of an idle hour, intended as a whim- 
sical revenge for Miss Beverley's preference of 
a rich husband to her then imdistinguished ad- 
mirer — had, in the heat of composition, and 
quite unconsciously to Clay, enlisted real feel- 
ings, totally disconnected with the fair Julia, 
but not the less easily fused into shape and 
probability by the facile alchymy of genius. 
The reader will see at once that the feelings 
expressed in it could never be the work of 
imagination. Truth and bitter suffering show 
through every line, and all its falsehood or fancy 
lay in its capricious address to a woman who 
had really not the slightest share in contributing 
to its materiaL The irreparable mischief it 
occasioned will be seen in the sequel. 



CHAPTER V. 

While the ambassador's bag is steadily posting 
over the hills of Burgimdy with Mr. Clay's let- 
ter to Julia Beverley, the reader must be con- 
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• 

tent to gain a little upon her Majesty's courier, 
and look in upon a family party assembled in 
the terraced front of a villa in the neighbour- 
hood of Fiesole. The evening was Italian and 
autumnal, of a ripe, golden ^ory, and the air 
was tempered to the blood, as daylight is to the 
eye — so fitly as to be a forgotten blessing. 

A well-made, well-dressed, robust gentleman, 
who might be forty-five, or a well-preserved 
sixty 9 sat at a stone table on the westward edge 
of the terrace. The London Times lay on his 
lap, and a bottle of sherry and a single glass 
stood at his right hand, and he was dozmg 
quietly after his dinner. Near a fountain be- 
low, two fair English children played with 
clusters of ripe grapes. An Italian nurse, for- 
getting her charge, stood with folded arms lean- 
ing against a rough garden statue, and looked 
vacantly at the sunset sky, while up and down 
a level and flowering alley in the slope of the 
garden paced slowly and gracefully Mrs. Wil- 
liam Brown, the mother of these children, the 
wife of the gentleman sleeping over his news- 
paper, and the heroine of this story. 

Julia Beverley had been married five years. 
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and for three years at least she had relinquished 
the habit of dressing her fine person to advan- 
tage. Yet in that untransparent sleeve was 
hidden an arm of statuary roundness and polish, 
and in those carelessly-fitted shoes were dis- 
guised feet of a plump diminutiveness and 
arched instep worthy to be the theme of a new 
Cenerentola. The voluptuous chisel of the 
Greek never moulded shoulders and bust of 
more exquisite beauty, yet if she had not be- 
come imconscious of the possession of thesfB 
charms altogether, she had so far lost the vanity 
of her girlhood that the prudery of a quakeress 
would not have altered a fold of her cashmere. 
Her bonnet, as she walked, had fallen back, 
and,. holding it by one string over her shoulder, 
she put away behind her "pearl-round ear" the 
dark and heavy ringlet it had tangled in its fall, 
and, with its fellow shading her cheek and 
shoulder in broken masses of auburn, she pre- 
sented a picture of luxurious and yet neglected 
beauty such as the undress pencil of Greuze 
would have revelled in portraying. The care of 
such silken fringes as veiled her indolent eyes is 
not left to mortals, and the covert loves who curve 
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these soft cradles and sleep in them had kept 
Julia Beverley's with the fidelity of fairy culture. 
The Beverleys had married their daughter to 
Mr. Brown with the usual parental care as to 
his fortune, and the usual parental forgetfulness 
of everything else. There was a better chance 
for happiness, it is true, than in most matches 
of convenience ; for the bridegroom, though past 
his meridian, was a sensible and very present- 
able sort of man ; and the bride was naturally 
indolent, and therefore likely to travel the road 
shaped out for her by the very marked hedges 
of expectation and duty. What she had felt 
for Mr. Clay during their casual and brief inti- 
macy will be seen by-and-by ; but it had made 
no barrier to her union with Mr. Brown. With 
a luxurious house, fine horses, and her own way, 
the stream of life, for the first year of marriage, 
ran smoothly off. The second year was chequered 
with misgivings that she had thrown herself 
Away, and nights of bitter weeping over a des- 
tiny in which no one of her bright dreams of 
love seemed possible to be realized, and still 
habit riveted its thousand chains, her children 
grew attractive and attaching ; and by the time 
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at which our story commences, the warm Images 
of a life of passionate devotion had ceased to 
haunt her dreams, sleeping or waking, and she 
bade fair to live and die one of the happy many 
about whom " there is no story to tell." 

Mr. Brown at this period occupied a villa in 
the neighbourhood of Florence; and on the 
arrival of Mr. Clay's letter at the English Em- 
bassy, it was at once forwarded to Fiesole, 
where it intruded, like the serpent of old, on 
the domestic paradise to which the reader has 
been introduced. 

Weak and iU-regulated as was the mind of 
Mrs. Brown, her first feeling after reading the 
ardent epistle of Mr. Clay was unmingled re- 
sentment at its freedom. Her husband's back 
was turned to her as he sat on the terrace, and, 
ascending the garden steps, she threw the letter 
on the table. 

**Here is a letter of condolence on your 
death," she said, the blood mantling in her 
cheek, and her lips arched into an expression of 
wounded pride and indignation. 

Alas for the slight pivot on which turns the 
balance of destiny — her husband slept ! 
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^' William !" she said again; but the tone was 
fainter^ and the hand she raised to touch hiyn 
stayed suspended above the fated letter. 

Waiting one instant more for an answer, an4 
bending over her husband to be sure that his 
sleep was real, she hastily placed the letter in 
her bosom, and, with pale brow and limbs 
trembling beneath her, fled to her chamber* 
Memory had required but an instant to call up 
the past, and in that instant, too, the honeyed 
flatteries she had glanced over in such haste 
had burnt into her imagination, effacing all else, 
even the object for which he had written, and 
the reproaches he had lavished on her unfaith- 
fiilness. With locked doors, and curtains 
dropped between her and the glowing twilight, 
she reperused the worshipping picture of herself, 
drawn so covertly under the semblance of com- 
plaint, and the feeling of conscious beauty so 
long forgotten stole back into her veins, like 
the re-incarnation of a departed spirit. With a 
flashing glance at the tall mirror before her, she 
stood up, arching her white neck and threading 
her fingers through the loosened masses of her 
hair. She felt that she was beautiful — still su- 
perbly beautifuL She advanced to the mirror. 
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Her bright lips, her pliant motion, the smooth 
transparence of her skin, the fulness of vein and 
limb, all mingled in one assurance of youth, in 
a wild desire for admiration, in a strange, rest- 
less, feverish impatience to be away where she 
could be seen and loved — away to fulfil that 
destiny of the heart which seemed now the one 
object of life, though for years so imaccountably 
forgotten I 

"I was bom to be loved!" she wildly ex- 
claimed, pacing her chamber, and wondering at 
her own beauty as the mirror gave back het 
Trindling features and animated grace of move- 
ment. ** How could I have forgotten that I was 
beautiful ?" But at that instant her husband's 
Yoice^ cold, harsh, and unimaginative, forced its 
way to her ear, and, convulsed with a tumultu«^ 
ous misery she could neither struggle with nor 
define, she threw herself on her bed and aban- 
doned herself to an uncontrolled agony of tears. 

Let those smile at this paroxysm of feeling 
wliose ''dream has come to pass!" Let those 
wonMler who have never been startled from their 
oommon-place existence with the heart's bitter 
question — Is this all? 
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Reader ! are you loved? — loved as you dreamed 
in youth you might and must be — loved by the 
matchless creature you painted in your imagin- 
ation, lofty-hearted, confiding, and radiantly 
fair? Have you spent your treasure? Have 
you lavished the boundless wealth of your af- 
fection ? Have you beggared heart and soul by 
the wild abandonment to love, of which you once 
felt capable ? 

Lady! of you I ask: is the golden flow of 
your youth coined as it melts away ? Are your 
truth and fervour, your delicacy and devotedness, 
your unutterable depths of tenderness and tears 
— are they named on another's lips ? — are they 
made the incense to Heaven of another's nightly 
prayer ? — Your beauty is in its pride and flower. 
Who lays back with idolatrous caress the soft 
parting of your hair? Who smiles when your 
cheek mantles, and shudders when it is pale? 
Who sits with your slender fingers clasped in 
his, — dumb, because there are bounds to lan- 
guage ; and trembling, because death will divide 
you ? Oh, the ray of light wasted on the ocean, 
and the ray caught and made priceless in a 
king's diamond — the wild-flower perishing in 
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the woods, and its sister culled for culture in 
the garden of a poet — are not wider apart in 
their destiny than the loved and the neglected I 
— "Blessed are the beloved," should read a 
new beatitude, "for theirs is the foretaste of 
Paradise!" 



CHAPTER VI. 

The autumn following foimd Mr. Clay a pilgrim 
for health to the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Exhausted, body and soul, with the life of alter- 
nate gaiety and passion into which his celebrity 
had drawn him, he had accepted, with a sense 
of exquisite relief, the offer of a cruise among 
the Greek Isles in a friend's yacht ; and in the 
pure stillness of those bright seas, with a single 
companion and his books, he idled away the 
summer in a luxury, of repose and enjoyment 
such as only the pleasure-weary can understand. 
Recruited in health, and with a mind beginning 
to yearn once more for the long foregone sti- 
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mulus of society, he landed at Naples, in the 
beginning of October. 

*^ We are not very gay just now," said the 
English minister with whom he hastened to re- 
new an a<5quaintance commenced in his former 
travels, " but the prettiest woman in the world 
is ^ at home ' to-night, and if you are as sus- 
ceptible as most of the cavaliers of the Chiaja, 
you will find Naples attractive enough after 
you have seen her." 

"English?" 

" Yes — but you cannot have known her, for 
I think she was never heard of till she came to 
Naples." 

" Her name ? " 

" Why, you should hear that after seeing her. 
Call her Queen Giovanna, and she will come 
nearer your prepossession. By-the-by, what 
have you to do this morning ? " 

" I am at your Excellency's disposal." 

" Come with me to the atelier of a very clever 
artist then, and I will show you her picture. 
It should be the man's chef-dCoeuvrey for he has 
lost his wits in painting it." 

" Literally, do you mean ? " 
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" It would seem so — for though the picture 
was finished some months since^ he has never 
taken it off his easel, and is generally found 
looking at it. Besides, he has neither cleaned 
pallet nor brush since the last day she sat to 
him.'' 

" If he were young and handsome " 

*^ So he is — and so are scores of the lady's 
devoted admirers ; but she is either prudent or 
cold to a degree that effectually repels hope, 
and the painter pines with the rest." 

A few minutes' walk brought them to a large 
room near the Corso, tenanted by the Venetian 
artist, Ippolito Incontri. The minister presented 
his friend, and Clay forgot their errand in 
admiration of the magnificent brigand face and 
figure of the painter, who, after a cold saluta- 
lion, retreated into the darkest comer of the 
point of view, and stood gazing past them at his 
easel, silent and unconscious of observation. 

*^ I have seen your wonder," said Clay, turn- 
ing to the picture with a smile, and at the first 
glance only remarking its resemblance to a face 
that should be familiar to him. "I am sur- 
prised that I cannot name her at once, for I am 
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sure I know her welL But, stay I — the light 
grows on my eye — no ! — with that expres^on, 
certainly not — I am sure, now, that I have not 
seen her. Wonderful beauty ! Yet there was 
a superficial likeness ! Have you ever remarked^ 
Signer Incontri, that, through very intellectual 
faces, such as this, you can sometimes see what 
the coimtenance would have been in other cir- 
cumstances — without the advantages of edu- 
cation, I mean ? " 

No answer. The painter was absorbed in his 
picture, and Clay turned to the ambassador. 

*^ I have seen somewhere a face, and a very 
lovely one too, that was strangely like these 
features ; yet, not only without the soul that is 
here, but incapable, I should think, of acquiring it 
by any discipline, either of thought or feeling." 

^^ Perhaps it was the original of this, and the 
painter has given the soul I " 

^^ He could as soon warm a statue into life as 
do it. Invent that look ! Oh, he would be a 
god, not a painter ! Kaphael copied, and this 
man copies ; but nature did the original of this, 
as he did of Kaphael's immortal beauties ; and 
the departure of the most vanishing shadow 
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from the truth would be a blot irremedi- 
able." 

Clay lost himself in the picture and was silent. 
Veil after veil fell away from the expression 
as he gazed^ and the woman seemed melting 
out from the canvass into life. The pose and 
drapery were nothing. It was the portrait of a 
female standing still — perhaps looking idly out 
on the sea — lost in revery perhaps — perhaps 
just feeling the breath of a coming thought, 
the stirring of some lost memory that would 
presently awake. The lips were slightly im- 
closed. The heavy eyelashes were wakeful yet 
couchant in their expression. The large dark 
orbs, lustrous and suffused, looked of the depth 
and intense stillness of the midnight sky close 
to the silver rim of a moon high in heaven. The 
colouring was warm and Italian, but every vein 
of the transparent temple was steeped in calm- 
ness ; and even through the bright pomegranate 
richness of a mouth full of the capability of 
passion, there seemed to breathe the slumberous 
fragrance of a flower motionless under its night- 
burthen of dew. It portrayed no rank in 
life. The drapery might have been a queen's 
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or a contadina's. It was a woman stolen to the 
canvass from her mmost ceU of privacy, with 
her soul unstartled by a hmnan look, and mere 
life and freedom from pain or care expressed 
in her form and countenance — yet, with all 
this, a radiance of beauty, and a sustained 
lofdness of feeling, as apparent as the altitude 
of the stars. It was a matchless woman in- 
comparably painted ; and though not a man to 
fall in love with a semblance. Clay felt and 
struggled in vain against the feeling, that the 
creature drawn in that portrait controlled the 
next and perhaps the most eventful revolution 
of his many-sphered existence. 

The next five hours have (for this tale) no 
history. 

•* I have perplexed myself in vain since I left 
you," Clay said to the ambassador, as they rolled 
on their way to the palace of the fair Englislb* 
woman: " but when I yield to the secret con- 
viction that I have seen the adorable original of 
the picture, I am lost in a greater mystery i— ^ 
how I ever could have forgotten her. The 
coming five minutes will imdo the Sphinx's 
riddle for me." 
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^^My life on it you have never seen her," 
said his friend, as the carriage turned through 
a reverberating archway, and rapidly making the 
circuit of a large court, stopped at the door of a 
palace blazing with light. 

An opening was made through the crowd, as 
the ambassador's name was announced, and Clay 
foUowed him through the brilliant rooms with an 
agitation to which he had long been a stranger. 
Taste, as well as sumptuous expensiveness, waa 
stamped on evaytMng around, and there was 
that indefinable expression m the assembly, 
which no one could detect or appreciate better 
than Clay, and which is compoised, among other 
things, of a pafect conviction on the part of 
the guests, that their time, presence, and ap- 
probation, are well bestowed where they are. ' 

At the curtained door of a small boudoir, 

draped like a tent, a Neapolitan noble of high 

rank turned smiling to the ambassador and 

placed his finger on his lip. The gdlken pavilion 

was crowded, and only uniforms and hea4S| 

fixed in attention, could be seen by those witht 

out; but from the arching folds of the ciirtain 

came a female voice of the deepest and sweetest 
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melodiousness^ reading in low and finely-mea- 
sured cadence from an English poem. 

** Do you know the voice ? " asked the am- 
bassador^ as Clay stood like a man fixed to 
marble^ eagerly listening. 

*^ Perfectly I I implore you tell me who 
reads ! " 

"No! — though your twofold recognisance 
is singular. You shall see her before you hear 
her name. What is she reading ? " 

" My own poetry, by Heaven ! and yet I 
cannot name her ! This passes belief. I have 
heard that voice sob — sob convulsively, and 
with accents of love — I have heard it whisper 
and entreat. You look incredulous, but it is 
true. If she do not know me — nay, if she 
has not — '• — " he would have said " loved me " 
— but the look of scrunity and surprise on the 
countenance of the ambassador checked the im- 
prudent avowal, and he became aware that he 
was on dangerous ground. He relapsed into 
silence, and crowding close to the tent, heard 
the numbers he had long ago linked and forgot- 
ten breathing in music from those mysterious 
lips, and, poss^sed as he was by suspense and 
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curiosity, he could have wished that sweet 
moment to have lasted for ever. I call upon 
the poet, if there be one who reads this idle tale, 
to teU me if there is a flattery more exquisite on 
earth, if there is a deeper-sinking plummet of 
pride ever dropped into the profound bosom of 
the bard, than the listening to thoughts bom in 
pain and silence, articulate in the honeyed ac- 
cents of woman ! Answer me, poet I Answer 
me, women beloved of poets, who have breathed 
their worshipping incense, and know by what 
its bright censer was kindled I 

The voice ceased, and there was one moment 
of stillness, and then the rooms echoed with ac- 
clamation. ^^ Crown her ! " cried a tall old man, 
who stood near the entrance covered with 
military orders. ^^ Crown her I " repeated every 
tongue ; and from a vase that hung suspended 
in the centre of the pavilion, the firesh flowers 
were snatched by eager hands and wreathed 
into a chaplet. But those without became 
clamorous to see the imposition of the crown ; 
and, clearing a way through the entrance, the 
old man took the chaplet from the busy hands 
that had entwined it, and crying out with 
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Italian enthiisiasmy '' A triumph ! a triumpli I " 
led forth the majestic Corimm to the crowd. 

The ambassador looked at Oay. He had 
shrunk behind the statue of a winged Cu^d^ and 
though his eyes were fixed with a gaze of stone 
on the magnificent creature who was the centre 
of ell regards, he seemed, by his open lips and 
heavhig chest, to be gasping with some power- 
ftd emotion. 

*^ GKve me the chaplet I " suddenly exclaimed 
the magnificent idol of the crowd. And with 
no apparent emotion^ except a glowing spot in 
her temples, and a quicker throb in the snowy 
cuifve of her neck and bc^om, she waved back 
the throng upon her right, and advanced with 
majestic steps to the statue of Love. 

" Welcome, Ernest ! " she said, in a low 
voice, taking him by the hand^ and losing, for a 
scarce perceptible moment, the smile &om her 
lips. *^Here, my friends!" she exclaimed^ 
turning again, and leading him from his conceal- 
ment, "Honour to whom honour is due I A crown 
for the poet of my country, Ernest Clay ! " 

« Clay, the poet ! " " The English poet I ** 
" The author of the poem ! " were explanations 
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that ran quickly through the room ; and as the 
crowd pressed closer around^ murmuring the 
enthusiasm native to that southern clime^ Julia 
Beverley sprang tipon an ottoman, and standmg 
in her magnificent beauty conspicuous above 
all, she placed the crown upon Clay's head, and 
bendmg gracefully and smilingly over him, im- 
pressed a kiss on his forehead, and said, ^^ This 
for the poet !^ 

And of the many lovers of thk superb woman 
who saw that kiss, not one diowed a frown xx 
tamed away, so natural to the warm impulse of 
the hour did it seem — so pure an expression of 
admiration of genius— so mere a tribute of 
welcome from Italy to the bard, by an inspir- 
ation bom of its sunny air. Surrounded with 
eager claimants for his acquaintance, intoxicated 
wiili battery, giddy with indefinable emotions 
of love and pleasure, Ernest Glay lost sight for 
a moment of the face that had beamed on him, 
and in that moment she had made an apology 
of fatigue, and retired, leaving her guests to 
their pleasures. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

^' Kv" amour rechauffe ne vaut jamais rien^ is 
one of those common-places in the book of love 
which are true only of the conmion-place and 
unimaginative. The rich gifts of affection, 
which surfeit the cold bosom of the dull, fall 
upon the fiery heart of genius like spice-wood 
and incense, and long after the giver's prodigality 
has ceased, the mouldering embers lie warm 
beneath the ashes of silence, and a breath will 
uncover and rekindle them. The love of common 
men is a world without moon or stars. When 
the meridian is passed, the shadows lengthen, 
and the light departs, and the night that follows 
is dark indeed. But as the twilight closes on 
the bright and warm passion of the poet, memory 
lights her pale lamp, like the moon, and brightens 
as the darkness deepens ; and the warm sacrifices 
made in love's noon and eve go up to their 
places like stars, and with the light treasured 
&om that fervid day shine in the stiU heaven of 
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the past^ steadfast though silent. If there is a 
feature of the human soul in which more than 
in all others the fiend is manifest, it is the 
masculine ingratitude for love. What wrongs, 
what agonies, what imutterable sorrows are the 
reward of lavished affection, of generous self- 
abandonment, of unhesitating and idolatrous 
trust! Yet who are the ungrateful? Men 
lacking the imagination which can reclothe the 
faded form in its youthful beauty ! Men dead 
to the past — with no perception but sight and 
touch — to whom woman is a flower and no 
more— fair to look on and sweet to pluck in her 
pride and perfume, but scarce possessed ere 
trampled on and forgotten ! Genius alone trea- 
sures the perishing flower, and remembers its 
dew and fragrance, and so, inunemorially and 
well, poets have been beloved of women. 

I am recording the passions of genius. Let 
me say to you^ lady ! (reading this tale under- 
standingly, for you have been beloved by a 
poet), trust neither absence, nor silence, nor un- 
toward circumstances ! He has loved you once. 
Let not your eye rest on him when you meet 
— and if you speak, speak coldly 1 For with a 
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passion str^igthened and embelfished tenfidd 
a niemory aU hnagiiuMion, he wUl km yo« 
again I The hoars 70a passed witb him— -the' 
caresses 70a gave him, the teais 70a shed, aoid 
the beaut7 with which 70a bewildered hins, 
have been haUowed in poeby, and glorified in 
iever7and dream, and he will come back to 700 
as he would spring into paradise were it so lost 
and recovered ! 

But to m7 story. 

Cla7's memor7 had now become the bome of 
an all-absorbing passion. B7 a succesedon gI 
mischancee, or by management 80 adroH as never 
to alarm his pride, a week passed over, and lie^ 
had f oimd no opportnnit7 of speaking alone to 
the olject of his adoration. She fevonred hmi 
in public, talked to him at the opera, leaned on 
his arm in the crowd, caressed his genius vHth 
exquisite flatter7, and seemed at moments to 
escape narrowl7 firom a phrase too tender or a 
subject that would lead to the past — 7et with- 
out a violation of the most palpable tact, love 
was still an impossible topic That he could 
have held her hand in his, imforbidden — that 
he could have pressed her to his bosom while 
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she wept— *that she could have loYed him eyer^ 
though but for an hour — seemed to him some- 
timed an inoredibla^ dream, sometimes a most 
passionate happinesa only to beBeve. He left 
her at night rto -pace iiie sands of the bay tiU 
morning, remembering — for ever remembering 
«f— the scene by the foimtain at Florence; and 
he passed his day between he^r palace and the 
picture of poor Incontri, who loved her more 
hopelessly than himself, but found a sympathy 
in the growi^ jnekncholy of the poet^ 

^'She has no heart,^' Bsod Ithe paints; but 
day had felt it beat against his own, and he fed 
his l6ve in silence on that remembrance. 

They sat tq>on the rocks by the gate of the 
Villa B^eaL The sun was jiist setting, and as 
the waves formed near the shore and rode in 
upon the glasi^ swell of the bay, there seemed 
to writhe on each wavy back a golden serpent, 
who broke on the sands at their feet in sparkles 
of fire. At a little distance lay the swallow-like 
yadit, in which Clay had threaded the Archi- 
pelago ; and as the wish to feel the little crafb 
bounding once more beneath him was checked 
by the anchor-like heaviness of his heart, an 
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equestrian party stopped suddenly on the 
chiaja. 

" There is Mr. Clay 1 " said the thrilling voice 
of Julia Beverley ; ^' perhaps he wiU take us 
over in the yacht. Sorrento looks so blue and 
tempting in the distance." 

Without waiting for a repetition of the wish 
he had overheard^ Clay sprang upon a rock, and 
made signal for the boat^ and before the crimson 
of the departing day had faded from the sky, 
the fair Julia and her party of cavaliers were 
standing on the deck of ^swift vessel, bound 
on a moonlight voyage to Sorrento, and watch- 
ing on their lee the reddening ribs and lurid 
eruption of the volcano. The night was Nea- 
politan, and the air was the food of love. 

It was a voyage of silence, for the sweetness 
of life in such an atmosphere, and in the midst 
of that matchless bay, lay like a voluptuous 
burthen in the heart, and the ripple under the 
clearing prow was language enough for all. 
Incontri leaned against the mast, watching the 
moonUt features of the signora with his melan- 
choly but idolising gaze, and Clay lay on the 
deck at her feet, trying with pressed-down lids 
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to recal the tearftd eyes of the Julia Beverley 
he had loved at the fountain. 

It was midnight when the breath of the 
orange groves of Sorrento, stealing seaward, 
slackened the way of the little craft, and running 
in close imder the rocky foundations of the 
house of Tasso, Clay dropped his anchor, and 
landed his silent party at their haven. Incontri 
was sent forward to the inn to prepare their 
apartments, and leaning on Clay's arm and her 
husband's, the superb Englishwoman ascended 
to the overhanging balcony of the dweUing of 
the Italian bard, and in a few words of eloquent 
sympathy in the homage paid by the world to 
these shrines of genius, added to the overflowing 
heart of her gifted lover one more intoxicating 
drop of flattery and fascination. They strolled 
onward to the inn, and he bade her good night 
at the gate, for he could no longer endure the 
fetter of another's presence, and the emotion 
stifled in his heart and lips. 

I have forgotten the name of that pleasant 
inn at Sorrento, built against the side of its 
moimtain shore, with terraced orange groves 
piled above its roof, and the golden &uit nodding 
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in at its windows. From the prindpal floor, 
you will remember, projects a broad verandah, 
jutting upon one of these fruit-darkened alleys. 
If you have ever slept there after a scramble 
over Scaricatoja, you have risen, ev^a from 
your fatigued slmnber, to go out and pace 
awhile that overhanging garden, oppressed with 
the heavy perfome of the brange flowers. 
Strange that I should forget the name of that 
inn ! I thought, when the busy part of my life 
should be well over, I should go back and die 
there. 

The sea had long closed over the orbed fore- 
head of the moon, and still Clay restlessly 
hovered aroimd the garden of the inn. Mount- 
ing at last to the alley on a l^evel with the prin- 
dpal chambers of the house, he saw outlined in 
shadow upon the curtain of a long window, a 
female figure holding a book, with her cheek 
resting on her hand. He threw himself on the 
grass and gazed steadily. The hand moved 
from the cheek, and raised a pencU from ihe 
table, and wrote upon the margin of the volume 
and then the pencil was laid down, and the 
slender fingers raised the masses of fallen hair 
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from the ehotdder, and threaded the wavy 
rin^ets indolently as she read. From the 
fitightest motion of that statuary hand^ from the 
most fragmented outline of that bird-like neck. 
Clay would ha;ire known Julia Beverley; and 
as' he watched her graceful shadow, the repressed 
and pent-up feelings of that evening of restraint, 
fed. as they Imd been by every voluptuous in- 
fluence known beneath the moon, rose to a 
height that absorbed brain and soul in one wild 
tumult of emotion. He sprang to his feet to 
rush into her presence, but at that instant a 
footstep started from the darkness of a tree, at 
the extremity of the alley. He paused and 
tlie shadow arose, and laying aside the book, 
leaned back, and lifted the tapering arms, and 
wound up the long imases of Men hair, and 
then kneeling, remained a few minutes motion- 
less with theface buried in the hands. 

day tren^bled and felt rebuked. 

Once more the flawing ^pery swept across 

the €Urtaxot, the light Wd,s extinguished, and the 

tumidbwihrawnopen to the night air; and then 

all was still. 

; 01ay walked to and fro in an agitation border- 
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ing on delirium. "I must speak to herl" he 
said, murmuring audibly, and advancing toward 
the window. But hurried footsteps started 
again from the shadow of the pine, and he 
stopped to listen. All was silent, and he stood 
a moment pressing his hands on his brow, and 
trying to struggle with the wild impulse in his 
brain. His closed eyes brought back instantly 
the imfading picture of Julia Beverley, weeping 
on his breast at the fountain, and with one 
rapid movement he divided the curtains and 
stood breathless in her chamber. 

The heavy breathing of the unconscious 
husband fell like music on his ear. 

** Julia!" he exclaimed in a hoarse whisper, 
*' I am here — Ernest Clay 1 " 

**You are frantic, Ernest!" said a voice so 
calm that it fell on his ear like an assurance of 
despair. "I have no feeling for you that 
answers to this freedom. Leave my chamber ! " 

**No!" said Clay, dropping the curtain 
behind him, and advancing into the room: 
"wake your husband if you will — this is the 
only spot on earth where I can breathe, and if 
you are relentless, here will I die! Was it 
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false when you said you loved me? Speak, 
Julia!" 

^^ Ernest ! " she said, in a less assured tone, 
"I have done wrong not to check this wild 
passion earlier ; and I have that to say to you 
which, perhaps, had better be said now. I will* 
come to you in the garden," 

** My vessel waits, and in an hour " 

"Nay, nay, you mistake me. But go! T 
vnH follow instantly ! " 

Vesuvius was burning with an almost smoke- 
less flame when Clay stood again in the night 
air, and every object was illuminated with the 
clearness of a conflagration. At the first glance 
around he fancied he saw figures gliding behind 
the lurid body of a pine opposite the window, 
but in the next moment the curtain again- 
parted, and Julia Beverley, wrapped in a cloak, 
stood beside him on the verandah, 

** Stand back ! " she said, as he endeavoured 
to put his arm around her. "I have more than 
one defender within call, and I must speak 
to you where I am. Will you listen to me,* 
Ernest ? " 

Clay's breast heaved; but he folded his arms 
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^d leaned against the slender column of the 
verandah in silence. 

'* Were it any other, person who had so fer 
forgotten himself^" she continued^ '^it would be 
sufficient, to say, * I cam never love you,' and 
leave my privacy to be diefended by my natural 
protector. But I wish to show you, Ernest, 
not only that you can have no hope in loving 
me, but that you have made me the misdhievous 
woman I have become. From an humble wife 
to a dangerous coquette, the change may well 
seem startling — but it is of your working." 

"Mine, madam!? said Clay, .whose pride 
was aroused with the cahn self-possession and 
repulse of her tone and manner. 

/* I have never ansiwered the letter you wrote 
me. 

. " Pardon and spare me ! " said Claiy, who re- 
membered at the instant only the whim under 
which it was written. 

** It awoke me to a.new existence," she con- 
tinued, without heedmg his confusion, " for it 
$rst made me awaie that 1 could ever be the 
theme of eloquent admiration. I had never 
been praised but in idle compliment, and by 
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those whose intellect I despised ; and though as 
a girl I had a yague feeling that I was slighted 
and unappreciated^ I yielded gradually to the 
oonviction that the world was rights and that 
women sung by poets, and described in the 
glowing language of romance/ were of another 
mould. I scarce reasoned upon it. I remember, 
on first arriving in Italy, drawing a comparison 
favourable to myself between my own beauty 
and the Fomarina's, and the portildts of Laura 
and Leonora D'Este ; but as I was lov^ by 
neither painters nor poets, I accused myself of 
presumption, and, with a sigh, returned to my 
humility. My life seemed more vacant than it 
should be, and I sometimes wept from an un- 
happiness I could not define; and I once or 
twice met persons who seemed to have begun 
to love me, and appreciate my beauty as I 
wished, and in this lies the history of my heart 
up to the time of your writing to me. That 

letter, Ernest " 

** You believed that I loved you, then !" pas- 
sionately interrupted her listener : " you now 
know that I loved you ! Tell me so, I implore 
youP 

Q 2 
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My dear poet," said the self-possessed 
beauty, with a smile expressive of as much mis- 
chief as frankness, " let us be honest. You 
never loved me ! I never believed it but for 
one silly hour ! Stay — stay ! — you shall 
not answer me ! I have not left my bed at 
this unseasonable hour to listen to protestations. 
At least, let me first conclude the history of 
my metempsychosis ! I can tell it to nobody 
else, and, like the Ancient Mariner's, it is a 
tale that must be told. Revenons ! Your very 
brilliant letter awoke me from the most pro- 
found lethargy by which beauty such as mine 
was ever overtaken. A moment's inventory of 
my attractions satisfied me that your exquisite 
description (written, I have since suspected, to 
amuse an idle hour, but done, nevertheless, with 
the fine memory and graphic power of genius,) 
was neither fanciful nor over-coloured, and for 
the first time in my life I felt beautiful. You 
are an anatomist of the heart ; and I may say to 
you that I looked at my own dark eyes and 
fine features and person with the admiration 
and wonder of a blind beauty restored to sight 
and beholding herself in a mirror. You will 
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thinks perhaps^ that love for the writer of this 
magic letter should have been the inevitable 
sequeL But I am here to avert the conse- 
quences of my coquetry, and I will be frank 
with you. I forgot you in a day ! In the 
almost insane desire to be seen and appreciated, 
painted, sung, and loved, which took possession 
of me when the tumult of my first feeling had 
passed away, your self-controlled and manage- 
able passion seemed to me frivolous and shal- 
low." 

** Have you been better loved ? " coldly 
asked Clay. 

*' I will answer that question before we part. 
I did not suffer myself to think of a love that 
could be returned — for I had husband and 
children ; and though I felt that a mutual 
passion, such as I could imagme, would have 
absorbed, under happier circumstances, every 
energy of my soul, I had no disposition to make 
a wreck of another's happiness and honour, 
whatever the temptation. Still I must be loved 
— I must come out from my obscurity and 
shine — I must be the idol of some gifted circle 
— I must control the painter's pencil and the 
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poet's pen and the statesman's scheme — I must 
sun my beauty in men's eyes, and be caressed 
and conspicuous — I must use my gift and ftd- 
fil my destiny ! I told my husband this. He 
secured my devotion to his peace and honour 
for ever, by giving me. unlimited control over 
his fortune and himself. We came to Naples, 
and my star, hitherto clouded in its own humi- 
lity, sprang at once to the ascendant. The 
* attraction of unconscious beauty 'is a poet's 
fiction, believe me ! Set it down in your books, 
Ernest — we are our own nomenclators — the 
belle as well as the hero ! I claimed to be 
beautiful, and queened it to the top of my bent 
— and aU Naples is at my feet ! Oh, Ernest I 
it is a delidous power to hold humai^ happiness 
in your control — to be the loadstar of eminent 
men and bright intellects I Ferh9.ps a woman 
who is absorbed m one passion finds in her 
loyer^s charaxster and fame room enough for he^ 
pride md her thirst for influence ; but to me, 
giving nothing in return but the light of my 
eyes, there seems scarce in the world celebrity^ 
rank, genius enough, to limit my ambition. I 
would be Helen ! I would be Mary of Scots t 
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I would have my beauty as undisputed and 
renowned as the Apollo's! Am I insane or 
heartless ? '* 

Clay /smiled at the abrupt Tuxwete of the 
question, but his eyes were full of visible ads- 
miration of the glowing pictures before him. 

^' You are beautiful ! " was his answer. 

*^ Am I not I Shall I be celebrated hereafter, 
Ernest? I shoidd be willing to grow old, if 
my beauty ware * in amber ' ^ — if by some burn- 
ing Hne in yout book, some wondroils touch of 
tiie pencil, some bold novelty in sculpture, my 
beauty would live on men's lips for ever 1 In- 
ct>ntri's ipicture is beautiful and like^ but it is 
not, if you understand, a conception— it is not 
a memoir of the woman as the Cenci's is-— it 
does not embody a complete fame in itself, like 
the 'Bella' of Titian, or the 'Wife of GficMV 
gione.' If you loved me, Ernest -" 

" If you loved me, Julia 1 " echoed Clay, with 
a tone rath^ of modcery than dncerity. -r 

"Ah, but you threw me away ; and even 
•with my own consent I could '. never be reco*- 
vered ! Believe me, Ernest, there never was a 
coquette who, in some one of her earlier pre?- 
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ferences^ had not made a desperate and single 
venture of her whole heart's devotion. That 
wrecked, she was lost to love. I embarked 
with you, soul and heart, and you left to the 
mercy of the chance wind a freight that no tide 
could bring to port again." 
You forget the obstacles." 
A poet ! and talk of obstacles in love ! Did 
you even ask me to run away with you, Ernest I 
I. would have gone ! Ay — coldly as I talk to 
you now, I would have followed you to a hovel 
— for it was first love to me. Had it been first 
love to both of us, I should now be your wife 
— sharer of your fame ! And oh, how jealous ! " 

** With your beauty, jealous ? " 

" Not of flesh-and-blood women, Ernest I 
With a wife's opportunities, I could outcharm, 
with half my beauty, the whole troop of Circe. 
I was thinking of the favours of your pen ! 
'Who would I let you describe ? What eyes, 
what hair, what form but mine — what chaxac- 
ter, what name, would I ever suffer you to 
make immortal! Paul Veronese had a wife 
.with my avarice. In his hundred pictures there 
is the same blue-eyed, golden-haired woman. 
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as much linked to his fame as Laura to Pe- 
trarch's. K he had drawn her but once, she 
would have been known as the woman Paid 
Veronese painted! She is known now as the 
woman he loved. Delicious immortality ! " 

^* Yet she could not have exacted it. That 
would have required an intellect which looked 
abroad — and poets love no women who are not 
like birds, content with the summer around 
them, and with every thought in their nest. 
Paul Veronese's Biondoy with her soft mild eyes 
and fair hair, is the very type of such a woman, 
and she would not have foregone a caress for 
twenty immortalities." 

*^May I ask what was my attraction, then?" 
said the proud beauty, with a tone of pique. 

** Julia Beverley, unconscious and unintellec- 
tual!" answered Clay, drawing on his gloves 
with the air of a man who has got through with 
an interview. ** You have explained your 
* metempsychosis,' but I was in love with the 
form you have cast off. The night grows chilL 
Sweet dreams to you I " 

" Stay, Mr. Clay. You asked me if I had 
.been * better loved,' and I promised you. an an- 
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swer. What think you of a lover who has fw- 
gotten the occupation that gave him bread, 
abandoned his ambition^ and at all hours of the 
night is an unrewarded and hopeless watch^ 
beneath my window ? " 

" To-night excited, " said Clay, looking 
around. 

" Incontri ! " called Mm Brown, without 
raising her voice. 

Clay started and frowned, as the painter 
sprang from the shadow of the pbie-tree which 
bad before attracted his attention. Falling on 
his knee, the imhappy lover kissed the jewelled 
fingers extended to him, and giving Clay his 
hand in rising, the poet sprang ba<5k, for he had 
clasped the handle of a stiletto I 

"Fear not — she does not love youl*^ said 
Incontri, remarMng his surprise, and coni^ealing 
the weapon in his sleeve. 

" I was destined to be cured of my love, 
either way," said Clay, bowing himself off the 
verandah with half a shudder and half a ^onile. 

The curtain closed at the same moment ov^ 
the retreating form of Julia Beverley, and so 
turned another leaf of Clay's voluminous book 
of love. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

CXiAT threw the volmne aside, in which he had 
been readingy^ and, taking up ^^the red book,'^ 
)(K>ked for the county address of Sir Harry 
Freer, the exponent (only) of Lady Fanny 
Freer, who, though the *^ nicest possible crea- 
ture," is not the heroine of this story. Sir 
Harry's ancestral domain turned out to be a 
portion of the earth's surface in that county of 
England where the old gentry look down upon 
very "femous lords as too newy and proportion- 
ately upon all other families that have not dege- 
nerated since William the Conqueror. 

Sir Harry had married an earl's daughter; 
bttt as the earldom was only the ifruit of two 
generations of public and poEtical eminence. 
Sir Batry was not considered in Cheshire as 
having made more than a tolerable match ; and 
if she passed for a " Cheshire cheese" in Lon- 
don, he passed for but the rind in the county. 
In the county therefore there was a lord para- 
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mount of Freer Hall, and in town a lady para- 
mount of Brook Street ; and it was imder the 
town dynasty that Miss Blanch Beaufin was 
invited up from Cheshire to pass a first winter 
in London; Miss Beaufin being the daughter 
of a descendant of a Norman retainer of the 
first Sir Harry, and the relative position of the 
families having been rigidly kept up to the 
existing epoch. 

The address found in the red book was 
inscribed upon the following letter : — 

« Dear Lady Fanny, 
" If you have anything beside the ghost-room 
vacant at Freer Hall, I will run down to you. 
Should you, by chance, be alone, ask up the 
curate for a week to keep Sir Harry off my 
hands ; and, as you don't flirt, provide me with 
somebody more pretty than yoiu-self for oiir 
mutual security. As my autograph sells for 
eighteen pence, you will excuse the brevity of 

" Yours truly, 

" Ernest Clay. 

** N. B. Tell me in your answer if Blanch 
Beaufin is within a morning's ride." 
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Lady Fanny was a warm-hearted, extrava- 
gant, beautiful creature of impulse, a passionate 
friend of Clay's (for such women there are), 
without a spice of flirtation. She was a peren- 
nial belle in London ; and he had begun his 
acquaintance with her by throwing himself at 
her head in the approved fashion — in love to 
the degree of rose-asking and sonnet-writing. 
As she did not laugh when he sighed, however, 
but only told him very seriously that she was 
not a bit in love with him, and thought he was 
throwing away his time, he easUy forgave her 
insensibility, and they became very warm allies. 
Spoiled favourite as he was of London society. 
Clay had qualities for a very sincere friendship; 
and Lady Fanny, fuU of irregular talent, had 
also a strong vein of common sense, and per- 
fectly understood him. This explanation to 
the reader. It would have saved some trouble 
and pain if it had been made by some good 
angel to Sir Harry Freer. 

As the London coach rattled under the 
bridged gate of the gloomy old town of Ches- 
ter, Lady Fanny's dashing ponies were almost 
on their haunches with her impetuous pull-up 
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at the hotel; and returning with a nod the 
coachman's respectful bow^ she put hi^ long 
whip in at .the coach window to shake hands 
with Clay, and in a few minutes thqr we» 
again off the pavements, and taking the road 9t 
her ladyship's usual speed. 

" Steady, Flash! steady I" (she ran on, talk* 
ing to Clay and her ponies in the same breath), 
" doleful ride down, isn't it ? — (keep up, Tom, 
you villain !) — very good of you to come, I'm 
sure, dear Ernest, and you'll stay ; how long will 
you stay ? (down, Flash !) — Oh, Miss BeaufinI 
I've something to say to you about Blanch 
Beaufin I I didn't answer your ^ata Bens'^ 
(go along^ Tom 1 that pony wants blooding) — 
because, to tell the ttuth, it's a delicate subject 
at Freer Hall, and I would rather talk than 
write about it You see — (will you be done, 
Flash!) — the Beaufins, though very nice peo- 
ple, and Blanch quite a love — (go along, lazy 
Tom !) — the Beaufins, I say, are rated rather 
crockery in Cheshire. And I am ashamed to 
own, really quite ashamed, I have not been near 
them in a month. Shameful, isn't it ? There's 
good action, Ernest I Look at that nigh pony ; 
not a blemish in him, and such a goer in single 
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liamess I Well, ITl go around by the Beaufina 
now." 

" Pray consider, I^ady Fanny 1 " interrupted 
Clay, deprecatingly, >* eighteoa hours in a 
coach." 

" Not to go in I oh, not to go in ! Blanch is 
very ill, and sees nobody ; — and (come, Tom ! 
comel)r-I only heard of it this morning — 
(there's for your laziness, you stupid horse!)-— 
We'll just call and ask how she is ; though Sir 
Harry- " 

"Is she very ill, then?^' asked Clay, with a 
concern which made Lady Fanny tiun her eyes 
from her ponies' ears to look at him. 

**They say, very! Of course. Sir Harry 
can't forbid a visit to the sidk." 

** Surely he does not forbid you to call on 
Blanch Beau&i ! " 

**Not * forbid' precisely ; that wouldn't do— 
(gently, sweet Flash ! now, Tom ; now, lazy I 
trot feur through the hoUow!)— but I invited 
her to pass the winter with me without consult- 
ing him, and he liked it well enough till he got 
back among his stupid neighbours — (well done> 
Flash ! plague take that bothering whipple^tree I) 
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—and they and their awkward daughters, whom 
I might have invited — (whoa! Flash!) — if I 
had wanted a menagerie, set him to looking into 
her pedigree. There's the house ; the old house 
with the vines over it, yonder ! So then. Sir 
Harry — such a sweet girl, too — set his fiwe 
against the a<5quaintance. Here we are! — 
(whoa, boys ! whoa !) Hold the reins a moment 
whilelrunm!" 

More to quell a vague and apprehensive feel- 
ing of remorse than to wile away idle time. 
Clay passed the reins back to the stripling in 
grey livery behind, and walked round Lady 
Fanny's ponies, expressing his admiration of 
them and the turn-out altogether. - 

*^ Yes, sir," said the lad, who seemed to have 
caught some of the cleverness of his mistress, 
for he scarce looked fourteen, ** they're a touch 
above anything in Cheshire ! Look at the fore- 
hand of that nigh 'un, sir! — arm and withers 
like a greyhound, and yet what a quarter for 
trotting, sir! Quite the right thing all over! 
Carries his flag that way quite natural; never 
was nicked, sir ! Did you take notice, begging 
your pardon, sir, how milady put through thai- 
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hollow? Wasn't it fine, sir? Tother's a 
goodish nag, too, but nothing to Flash ; can^t 
spread, somehow; that's Sir Harry's picking 
up, and never was a match ; no blood in Tom, 
sir! Look at his fetlock: underbred, but a 
jitnpy nag for a roadster, if a man wanted work 
out on him* See how he blows, sir, and Flash 
as still as a stopped wheel I " 
. Lady Fanny's reappearance at the door of 
the house interrupted her page's eulogy on the 
Ibays; and with a very altered ezpression of 
countenance she resumed the reins, and drove 
slowly homeward. 

; " She is very ill, very ill ! but she wishes to 
eee you, and you must go there; but not to- 
morrow. She is passing a erisis now, and, her 
physician says, will be easier, if not better, after 
to-morrow. Poor girl ! dear Blanch ! Ah, 
Clay ! but no — no matter ; I shall talk about 
it with more composure by-and-by — poor 
Blanch!" 

. Lady Fanny's tears rained upon her two 
hands as she let out her impatient horses to be 
sooner at home, and, in half an hour. Clay was 
alone . in his luxurious quarters, under Sir 
VOL. I. H 
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Harry's roof, with two hours to dinner, and 
more than thoughts enough, and very sad ones^ 
to make him glad of time and solitude. 
• Freer Hall was full of company — Sir Harry's 
Company — and Clay, with the quiet assurance 
of a London star, used to the dominant, took 
his station by Lady Fanny on entering the 
drawing-room, and when dinner was announced 
gave her his arm, without troubling himself to 
remember that there was a baronet who had 
claim to the honour, and of whom he must 
simply make a mortal enemy. At table, the con- 
versation ran mainly in Sir Harry's vein, hunt-* 
ing, and Clay did not even take the listener's 
part ; but, in a low tone, talked of London to 
Lady Fanny — her Ladyship (unaccountably 
to her husband and his friends, who were used 
to furnish her more merriment than revery) 
pensive and out of spirits. With the announce- 
ment of coffee in the drawing-room. Clay dis- 
appeared with her, and their evening was 
t§te^-tSte, for Shr Harry and his firiends were 
three-bottle men, and conunonly bade good- 
night to ladies when the ladies left the table. 
If there had been a second thought in the con- 
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vivial squirearchy, they would have troubled 
theu* heads less about a man who did not ex- 
hibit the first symptom of love for the wife-— 
civility to the husband. But this is a hand-to- 
mouth world in the way of knowledge, and 
nothing is stored but experiences, lifetime by 
lifetime. 

Another day passed and another, and mystery 
seemed the ruling spirit of the hour, for there 
were enigmas for all. Regularly, morning and 
afternoon, the high-stepping ponies were ordered 
round, and Lady Fanny (with Mr. Clay for 
company to the gate) visited the Beaufins, now 
against positive orders from the irate Sir Harry, 
and daily Clay's reserve with his beautiftd hos- 
tess increased, and his distress of mind with it, 
tor both he and she were alarmed with the one 
piece of unexplained intelligence between them 
- — Miss Beaufin would see Mr; Clay when she 
should be dying ! Not before — for worlds not 
before — and of the physician constantly in at- 
tendance (Lady Fanny often present). Clay 
knew that the poor ^1 besought with an eager- 
ness, to the last degree touching and earnest, t6 

'kbow when hope covjid be given over. She wab 
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indulged, unquestioned, as a dying daughter; 
and, whatever might be her secret. Lady Fanny 
promised that at the turning hour, come what 
would of distressing and painful, she would her- 
self come with Mr. Clay to her death-bed. 

Sir Harry and his friends were in the bil- 
liard room, and Lady Fanny and Clay break- 
fasting together, when a note was brought in 
by one of the footmen, who waited for an 
answer. 

Say that I will come," said Lady Fanny, 

and stay, George ! See that my ponies are 
harnessed immediately; put the head of the 
phaeton up, and let it stand in the coach-house. 
And, Timson ! " she added, to the butler, who 
stood at the side-table, " if Sir Harry inquires 
for me, say that I am gone. to visit a sick 
friend." 

Lady Fanny walked to the window. It 
rained in torrents. There was no need of ex- 
planation to Clay ; he understood the note and 
its meaning. 

" The offices connect with the stables by a 
covered way," she said, ^* and we will get in 
there. Shall you be ready in a few minutes ? " 
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Quite, dear Lady Fanny I I am ready 

BOW.' 

** The rain is rather fortunate than other- 
wise," she added, in going out, *^ for Sir B[arry 
will not see us go ; and he might throw an ob-» 
stacle in the way, and make it difficult to 
manage. Wrap well up, Ernest ! " 

The butler looked inquisitively at Clay and 
his mistress, but both were pre-occupied, and in 
ten minutes the rapid phaeton was on its way^ 
the ponies pressing on the bit as if the eager- 
ness of the two hearts beating behind them was 
communicated through the reins^ and Lady 
Fanny, contrary to her wont, driving in unen- 
couraging silence. The three or four miles 
between Freer Hall and their destination were 
soon traversed, and under the small porte cochere 
of the ancient mansion the ponies stood panting 
and sheltered. 

*^ Kind Lady Fanny I God bless you I " 
said a tall, dark man, of a very striking ex- 
terior, coming out to the phaeton. " And you, 
sir, are welcome ! " 

They followed him into the little parlour, 
where Clay was presented by Lady Fanny to 

H 3 
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the mother of Miss Beaafin^ a singular^ yet 
sadly sweet woman in voice, person, and. ad-* 
dress; to l&e old, wfaite4iaii6d vicar, and to the 
physician, who returned his bow with a cold and 
very formal salute. ' 

:*^ There is no time to be lost," said he, " and: 
at the request of !Mis8 Beaofin, Lady Fanny 
and this gentlaxmn will please go to her cham- 
ber.withoutm I can tnirt your ladyship to 
see that her remainder of life is not shorten^ 
nor harassed by needless agitation." 

Clay^ laesact beat violently. At the extre- 
mity of the long and dimly-lighted passage 
thrown open by the father to Lady Fanny, he 
saw a white curtained bed — the death-bed, he 
knew, of the gay and fair flower of a London 
season, the wonder and idol of difficult fashion, 
and nnadmiring rank. Blanch Beaufin had 
appeared like a marvel in the brilliant circles of 
Lady Fanny's acquaintance, a distinguished, un- 
conscious, dazzling girl, of whom her fair intro- 
ductress (either in mischief or good nature) 
would say nothing but that she was her neigh- 
bour in Cheshire, though all that nature could 
lavish on one human creature seemed hers, with 
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'^ that high birth could stamp on voien, coiid:^ 
.t^nance^ and manners. Clay paid her Ibob 
tribute with the rest — the hundred who flat^ 
iered and followed her ; but she was a proud 
girl, and though he seized every opportunity qf 
bdmg near her, nothing in her manner ;betraye4 
$o him that he was not counted among the huiif 
dred* A London season fleets &st, and^ taken 
by surprise with Lady Fanny's early departure 
for the country, her farewells were written on 
the comers of cards, and, with a secret deep 
buried in the heart, she was brought back to 
the retirement of home. 

Brief Tiistory of the breaking of a heart ! 

Lady Fanny started slightly on entering the 
chamber. The sick girl sat propped in an, arm- 
chair, dressed in snowy white ; even her slight 
foot appearing beneath the edge of her dress in 
a sKpper of white satin. Her brown hair fell 
in profuse ringlets over her shoulders; but it 
was gathered behind into a knot, and from it 
depended a white veil, the diamonds which fas- 
tened it pressing to the glossy curve of her 
head a slender: stem of orange-flowers. Hot 
features were of that slight mould which shows 

H 4 
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•sickness by little except higher transparency of 
the blue veins^ and brighter redness in the lip^ 
-and as she smiled with suffiised cheeky and held 
out her gloved hand to Clay, with a vain effort 
to articulate, he passed his hands across his 
^yes and looked inquiringly at his friend. He 
had expected, though he had never realised, 
that she would be altered. She looked almost 
as he had left her. He remembered her only 
es he had oftenest seen her — dressed for ball 
or party, and but for the solemnity of the pre- 
paration he had gone through, he might have 
thought his feelings had been played upon only ; 
that Blanch Beaufin was well ^- still beautiful 
and well ; that he should again see her in the 
brilliant circles of London ; still love her as he 
thought he could, and receive what he now felt 
would be under any circumstances a gift of 
Heaven, the assurance of a return. This and a 
world of confused emotion tumultuously and in 
an instant rushed through his heart ; for there 
are moments in which we live lives of feeling 
and thought, — moments, glances, which supply 
years of secret or bitter memory. 

This is but a sketch — but an outline of a 
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tale over true. Were there space, were there 
time ta follow out the traverse thread of its 
mere mournful incidents, we might write the 
reverse side of a leaf of life ever read partially 
and wrong — the life of the gay and unlament- 
ing. Sickness and death had here broken down 
a wall of adamant between two creatures, every 
way formed for each other. In health and 
ordinary regularity of <5ircumstances, they would 
have loved as truly and deeply as those in 
humbler or in more fortunate relative positions ; 
but they probably would never have been 
united* It is the system, the necessary system 
of the class to which Clay belonged, to turn 
adroitly and gaily off every shaft to the heart ; 
to take advantage of no opening to affection ; 
to smother all preference that would lead to an 
interchange of hallowed vows ; to profess insen- 
sibility equally polished and hardened on the 
subject of pure love ; to forswear marriage, and 
make of it a mock and an impossibility. And 
whose handiwork is this unnatural order of 
society ? Was it established by the fortunate 
and joyous — by the wealthy and untrammelled, 
at liberty to rangQ the world if they liked, and 
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marry where they chose, but preferring gak^ 
to happmees, and lawless liberty to Tirtaouii 
love? No, indeed! not by thesel Show md 
one such man, and I will show you a rare p^-> 
version of common feeling — a man who nnd^ 
any circumstances would have been cold and 
eccentric It is not to those able to marry 
where they will, that the class of London gay 
men owe their system of modbdng opinions^ 
But it is to the companions of fortunate men -rwt 
gifted like them in all but fortune, and holding 
their caste by the tenure of forsworn ties -4 
abiding in the paradise of aristocracy, with pure 
love for the forbidden fruit! Are such men 
insensible to love? Has this forbidden joy —^ 
this one thing hallowed in a bad world ; has it 
no temptation for the gay man? Is his better 
nature quite dead within him ? Is he never ill 
and sad where gaiety cannot reach him ? Does 
he envy the rich young lord (his friend), every-* 
thing but his blushing and pure bride ? Is he 
poet or wit, or the mirror of taste and elegance, 
yet incapable of discerning the qualities of a 
true love ; the celestial refinement of a maiden 
passion, lawful and fearless, devoted because 
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qK)Ue6a^and.enduri]:^ because made up half' of 
prayer and gratitude to her Maker? : Does hq 
not knpw distilictioiis of feelings as he know? 
character iili aplaj.?. Does he not discriininate! 
between purity and guilt in love, as he does i^ 
hid niee judgment of honour and taste ? Is b^ 
gaily dead to the deepest and most elevated 
(asiyings of nature — iova^i passionate^ single- 
heartedj and holy? Trust me, there is a bitter^ 
liess whpse depths we can only fathom by 
reiSnemmt.I To xaove among creatures embel"» 
lifihed and elevated to the last point of human 
attainments lovely and unsullied,; and know 
yourself, (as to all but gazing on. and appre-r 
ciating them) a pariah and an outcast I to breathe 
their air, and be the companion and apparent 
equal q£ those for whose bliss they are created, 
and to whom^ they are offered for choice, with 
the profusion of flowers in a garden — (the 
chooser and possessor of the brightest your in- 
ferior in aU else) — to live thus ; to suffer thus, 
and still smile and call it choice and your own 
way to happiness — this is mockery indeed I 
He who now stood in the death-room of Blanch 
Beaufin had felt it in its bitterest intensity ! 
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Mr. Clay ! — Ernest 1 '' said the now pale 
creature, breaking the silence with a strong 
eflfort, for he had dropped on his knee at her 
side in ungovernable emotion, and, as yet, had 
but articulated her name — " Ernest I I have 
but little time for anything — least of all for 
disguise or ceremony. I am assured that I 
am dying. I am convinced,'* she added firmly, 
taking up the watch that lay beside her, ** that 
I have been told the truth, and that when this 
hour-hand comes round again I shall be dead. 
I will conceal nothing. They have given me 
cordials that will support me one hour, and for 
that hour— and for eternity — I wish, if I may 
be so blest — if God will permit — to be your 
wife 1 " 

Lady Fanny Freer rose and came to her with 
rapid steps, and Clay sprang to his feet, and in 
a passion of tears exclaimed, " O God ! can 
this be true ! " 

*^ Answer me quickly ! " she continued, in a 
voice raised, but breaking through sobs, ^^ an 
hour is short — oh how short, when it is the 
last ! I cannot stay with you long, were you 
a thousand times mine. Tell me, Ernest I — 
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shall It be — shall I be wedded ere I die? — 
wedded now ? " 

A passionate gesture to Lady Fanny was all 
the answer Clay could make> and in another 
moment the aged vicar was in the chamber, 
with her parents and the physician, to all of 
whom a few words explained a mystery which 
her bridal attire had already half unravelled. 

Blanch spoke quickly — ^^ Shall he proceed, 
Ernest ? 

Her prayer-book was open on her knee, and 
Clay gave it to the vicar, who, with a quick 
sense of sympathy, and with but a glance at the 
weeping and silent parents, read without delay 
the hallowed ceremonial. 

Clay's countenance elevated and cleared as 
he proceeded, and Blanch, with her large suffused 
eyes fixed on his, listened with a smile, serene, 
but expressive of unspeakable rapture. Her 
beauty had never been so radiant, so angelic. 
In heaven, on her bridal night, beatified spirit 
as she was, she could not have been more beau- 
tiful! 

One instant of embarrassment occurred, un- 
observed by the dying bride, but^ with the 
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thoughtfiilness of womanly generoaty. Lady 
Fanny had foreseen it, and, drawing off her own 
wedding-ring, she passed it into Ernest's hand 
ere the interruption became apparent. Alas! 
the emaciated hand ungloved to receive it! 
That wasted finger pointed indeed to heaven ! 
TiU then Clay had felt almost in a dream. 
But here was suffering — sickness — death ! 
This told what the hectic brightness and the 
faultless features would fain deny — what the 
fragrant and stiU unwithering flowers upon her 
temples would seem to mock I But the hectic 
was already fading, and the flowers outlived 
the light in the dark eyes they shaded I 

adjuration, ^* Those whom God hath joined to- 
gether let no man put asunder ; " and Clay rose 
from his knees, and pres^ his first kiss upon 
her lips, strained her passionately to his heart. 

«]Le in heavenl'^e crie^ giving way at 
last to her tears, as she closed her slight arms 
over his neck — "mine in heaven! Is it not so, 
mother ! father ! Is he not mine now ? There 
is no giving in marriage in heaven ; but the ties 
hallowed here are not forgotten there! Tell 
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me they are not ! Speak to me, my husband I 
Press me to your heart, Ernest ! Your wife •■ — 
oh, IthaokGod!" 

The physician sprang forward and laid his 
hand upon her pulse. She fell back upon her 
pillows, and, with a smile upon her lips and the 
tears still wet upon her long and drooping lashes, 
lay dead. 

Lady Fanny took the mother by the arm, 
and with a gesture to the father and the phy- 
sician to follow, they retired, and left the brider 
groom alone. 



Life is fiill of sudden transitions; and the 
next event in that of Ernest Clay was a duel 
with ^ Harry Freer-: — if the Morning Post 
was to be believed -^ " occasioned by the indis- 
cretion of Lady Fanny, who, in a giddy mo- 
ment, it appears, had given to her admirer, Sir 
iHarry 's opponent^ her wedding-ring 1" 
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CHAPTER IX, 

Late one night In June two gentlemen arrived 
at the Villa Hotel of the Baths of Lucca, They 
stopped the low britzka in which they travelled, 
and, leaving a servant to make arrangements for 
their lodging, linked arms and stroUed up the 
road toward the banks of the Lima. The moon 
was chequered at the moment with the poised 
leaf of a treetop, and as it passed from her fece, 
she arose and stood alone in the steel-blue of the 
imdouded heavens — a luminous and tremulous 
plate of gold. And you know how beautiful 
must have been the night, a June night in Italy, 
with a moon at the full ! 

A lady, with a servant following her at a 
little distance, passed the travellers on the bridge 
of the Lima. She dropped her veil and went 
by in silence. But the Freyherr felt the arm 
of his friend tremble within his own. 

*^ Do you know her, then ? " asked Von 
Leisten. 
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By the thrill in my veins, we have met 
before," said Clay: ^*but whether this involun- 
tary sensation was pleasurable or painful I have 
not yet decided. There are none I care to meet 
— none who can be here." He added the last 
few words after a moment's pause, and sadly. 

They walked on in silence to the base of the 
mountain, busy each with such colouring as the 
moonlight threw on their thoughts, but neither 
of them was happy. 

Clay was humane, and a lover of nature — a 
poet, that is to say — and, in a world so beau- 
tiful, could never be a prey to disgust ; but he 
was satiated with the common emotions of life. 
His heart, for ever overflowing, had filled many 
a cup with love, but with strange tenacity he 
turned back for ever to the first. He was weary 
of the beginnings of love — weary of its pro- 
bations and changes. He had passed the period 
of life when inconstancy was tempting. He 
longed now for an affection that would continue 
into another world — holy and pure enough to 
pass a gate guarded by angels. And his first 
love — recklessly as he had thrown it away — • 
was now the thirst of his existence. 

VOL. I. 1 
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It was two o'dock at night. The. moon lay- 
broad upon the southern balconied of the hotels 
and every caaement was open to its golden 
and fragrant stillness. Clay and the Freyherr 
Yon Leisten^ each in his apartment, were awake, 
unwilling to lose the luxury of the nights And 
there was one other under that roof waking, 
with her eyea fixed on the moon. 

As Clay leaned his head t)n his hand, and 
looked outward to the sky, .his heart began to 
be troubled. There was a point in the path of 
the moon^s rays where his i^irit turned back. 
There was an influence abroad in the dissolve- 
ing moonlight around him which resistiessly 
awakened the past — the sealed but unforgotten 
past. He coyld not single out the emotion^ 
He knew not whethejf it was fear or hope — 
pain or pleasure. He called, through the open 
window, to Von Leisten. 

The Freyherr, lijke himself, aild like all who 
have outlived the effervescence of life, was 
enamoured of the night. A moment of un- 
fathomable inoonlight was dearer to him than 
hours disenchanted with the sun. He, too, had 
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t)eeii lookiiig outwurd and upward^ but with no 
trouble at his hieart. 

" The night is inconceivably sweet I " he said, 
as he ettteredi **and your; voice called in my 
thought and sepse from the. intoxication of a 
reveL What would you, my Mend ?" 
, *^ I am restless, Von Leisten ! There is some 
(me near us yrhose. glances cross mine on the 
pioonlight, and agitate , and perplex me. Yet 
there was but one on earth deep enough in the 
)ife-blood of my being to move me thus — even 
.were she here I And she is not here !" 

His voice trembled and softened, and the last 
word was scarce audible on his closing Kps, for 
the Freyherr had passed his hands over him 
while h^ spoke, and he had fallen into the trance 
of the spirit-world. 

Clay and Von Leisten had retired from the 
active passions of life together, and had met and 
mingled at that moment of void and thirst when 
eadi supplied the want of the other. The Frey- 
herr was a German noble, of a character pas- 
sionately poetic, and of singular acquirement in 
the mystic fields of knowledge. Too wealthy to 
need labour, and too proud to submit his thoughts 
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or his attainments to the criticism or judgment of 
the world, he lavished on his own life and on those 
linked to him in friendship the strange powers 
he had acquired and the prodigal overthrow of 
his daily thought and feeling. Clay was his 
superior, perhaps, in genius, and necessity had 
driven him to develop the type of his inner soul, 
and leave its impress on the time. But he was 
inferior to Von Leisten in the power of will, 
and he lay in his control like a child in its 
mother's. Four years they had passed together, 
much of it in the secluded castle of Von Leisten, 
busied with the occult studies to which the 
Freyherr was secretly devoted; but travelling 
down to Italy to meet the luxurious summer, 
and dividing their lives between the enjoyment 
of nature and the ideal world they had unlocked* 
Von Leisten had lost, by death, the human altar 
on which his heart could alone bum the incense 
of love ; and Clay had flung aside in an hour of 
intoxicating passion the one pure affection in 
which his happiness was sealed — and both were 
desolate. But in the world of the past. Von 
Leisten, though more irrevocably lonely, was 
more tranquilly blest. 
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The Freyherr released the entranced spirit of 
his friend, and bade him follow back the rays of 
the moon to the source of his agitation. 

A smile crept slowly over the speaker's lips. 

In an apartment flooded with the silver lustre 
' of the night, reclined, in an invalid's chair, 
propped with piUows, a woman of singular, 
though most fragile beauty. Books and music 
lay strewn around, and a lamp, subdued to ihe 
tone of the moonlight by an orb of alabaster^ 
burned beside her. She lay bathing her blue 
eyes in the round chalice of the moon* A pro^ 
fusion of brown ringlets fell over the white 
dress that enveloped her, and her oval cheek lay 
supported on the palm of her hand, and her 
bright red lips were parted. The pure yet 
passionate spell of that soft night possessed her. 

Over her leaned the disembodied spirit of him 
who had once loved her, praying to God that 
his soul might be so purified as to mingle \m* 
ptartingly, unrepulsively, in haUowed harmony 
with hers. And presently he felt the coming 
of angels toward him, breathing into the deepest 
abysses of his existence a tearful and purifying 
sadness. And with a trembling aspiration of 

I 3 
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grateful humility to his Maker, he stooped to 
her fordiead, and with his impalpable lips im- 
pressed upon its snowy tablet a kiss. 

It seemed to Eve Grore a thought of the past 
that brought the blood suddenly to her cheek. 
She started from her reclining position, and> re- 
moving the obscuring shade from her lamp, 
arose and crossed her hands upon her wrists^ 
and paced thoughtfully to and fro. Her lips 
murmured inarticidately. But the thou^t^ 
painfully though it came, changed unaccount- 
ably to melancholy sweetness; and, subduing 
her lamp again, she resumed her steadfast gaze 
upon the moon. 

Ernest knelt beside her, and with his invi- 
sible brow bowed upon her hand, poured forth^ 
in the voiceless language of the soul, his me-^ 
mories of the past, his hope, his repentance, his 
pure and passionate adoration at the present 
hour. 

. And thinking she had been in a sweet dreamy 
Jret wondering at its truthfrdness and pywety 
Eve wept^ sUently and long. As the mommg 
touched the east, slmnber weighed upon he^ 
moistened. eyeUds, and kneeling by her'bedeide 
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Bhe murmured her gratitude to God for a heart 
reKeved of a burden long borne, and so went 
[peacefully to her sleep. 

* * * * 4^ 

It was in the following year, and in the 
beginning of May. The gay world of Engknd 
was concentrated in London, and at the enter- 
tainments of noble houses there were many 
beautiful women and many marked men. The 
Freyherr Von Leisten, after years of absence, 
had appeared again, his mysterious and undemr 
able superiority of mien and influence again 
yielded to, as before, and again bringing to his 
feet the homage and deference of the crowd he 
moved among. To his inscrutable power the 
game of society was easy, and he walked where 
he would through its barriers of form. 

He stood one night looking on at a dance. 
A lady of a noble air was near him, and both 
were watching the movemente of the loveUest 
.woman present — a creature in radiant health, 
apparently about twenty-three, and of match- 
less fascination of person and manner. ' Yon 
Leisten turned to the lady neax him to inquire 

her name, but his attention was arrested by thQ 

I 4 
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resemblance between her and the object of his 
admiring curiosity, and he was silent. 

The lady had bowed before he withdrew his 
gaze, however. 

^^ I think we have met before !" she said ; but 
at the next instant a slight flush of displeasure 
came to her cheek, and she seemed regretting 
that she had spoken. 

"Pardon me!" said Von Leisten, "but — if 
the question be not rude — do you remember 
where?" 

She hesitated a moment. 

" I have recalled it since I have spoken," she 
continued; ^^but as the remembrance of the 
person who accompanied you always gives me 
pain, I would willingly have unsaid it. One 
evening of last year, crossing the bridge of the 
Lima, you were walking with Mr. Clay. Par- 
don me — but, though I left Lucca, with my 
daughter, on the following morning, and saw 
you no more, the association, or your appearance, 
had imprinted the circumstance on my mind." 

"And is that Eve Gore?" said Von Leisten, 
musingly, gazing on the beautiful creature now 
gliding with light step to her mother's side. 
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But the Freyherr's heart was gone to his 
firiend. 

As the burst of the waltz broke in upon the 
closing of the quadrille, he offered his hand to 
the fair girl, and as they moved round to the 
entrancing music, he murmured in her ear, ^*He 
who came to you in the moonlight of Italy will 
be with you again, if you are alone, at the 
rising of to-night's late moon. Believe the 

voice that then speaks to you 1" 

« # ♦ * * 

It was with implacable determination that 
Mrs. Gore refused, to the entreaties of Von 
Leisten, a renewal of Clay's acquaintance with 
her daughter. B^sentment for the apparent 
recklessness with which he had once sacrificed 
her maiden love for an unlawful passion — 
scornful unbelief of any change in his character 
— distrust of the future tendency of the powers 
of his genius, — all mingled together in a hos- 
tiKty proof against persuasion. She had ex- 
pressed this with all the positiveness of language, 
when her daughter suddenly entered the room. 
It was the morning after the ball, and she had 
irisen late. But though subdued and pensive 
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in her air. Von Leisten saw at a glance that she 
was happy. 

** Can you bring him to me ?" said Eve, let- 
ting her hand remain in Von Leisten's, and 
bending her deep blue eyes inyiiringly on his. 

And with no argument but tears and caresses, 
and an unexplained assurance of her conviction 
of the repentant piuity and love of him to whom 
her heart was once given, the confiding and 
strong-hearted girl b0nt, at last, the ^tem will 
that forbade her happiness. Her mother un- 
clasped the slight arms from her neck, and gave 
her hand in silent consent, to Von Leisten. 

The Freyherr stood a moment with his eyes 
fixed on the ground. The colour, fled, from his 
cheeks, and his brow moistened. . . 

" I have called him," he said — "h^ will be 
here!" 

An hour elapsed, and Clay esntered the house. 
He had risen from a bed of sickness, ^d came, 
pale and in terror — for the spirit-summons was 
powerfuL But Von Leisten welcpmejd , him at 
the door with a smile, and withdrew the mother 
from the room, and left Ernest alone with his 
future bride, — the first union, save in spirit^ 
after years of separation. 
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THE MARQUIS IN PETTICOATS. 

•I ■ ■ ' ■• 

{The Outline from a French Memoir.) 

t . . ' 

I IN^ODUCE you at once to the Marquis de la 
Ohettodie — a diplomatist who figured largely 
in the gay age of Louis XV.; and the story 
IB butt 6ne of the illuminated pages of the dark 
book of diplomacy. '"'^ 

' C!harles de la Chetardie appeared for the first 
time to the eyes of the king at a masquerade 
«baHy given at Versailles, under the auspices of 
ia belU Pompadour. He was dressed as a young 
lady of high rank, making a debut; and so per- 
fect 'was his actmg, and the deception altogether, 
thiit Louis became enamoured of the disgtdsed 
^BliEurquis, and violently excited the jealousy of 
-*^ Madame," by his amorous attentions. An 
'^ecldittiissementy o{ course, took place, and the 
result "was a great partiality for the marquis*s 
^cofciety, and his 8ubse<][uent employment, in and 
'4>tlit of petticoats, in many a scheme of state 
S3filGf6xBicj and royal amusement. 
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La Chetardie was at this time just eighteen. 
He was very slight, and had remarkably small 
hands and feet, and the radiant fairness of his 
skin and the luxuriant softness of his profuse 
chestnut curls might justly have been the envy 
of the most deUcate woman. He was, at first, 
subjected to some ridicule for his effeminacy, but 
ihe merry courtiers were soon made aware, that 
imder this velvet fragility lay concealed the 
strength and ferocity of the tiger. The grasp 
of his small hand was like an iron vice, and his 
singular activity, and the cool courage which 
afterward gave him a brilliant career on the 
battle-field, established him, in a very short time, 
as the most formidable swordsman of the court 
His ferocity, however, lay deeply concealed 
in his character, and, unprovoked, he was th0 
gayest and most brilliant of merry companions^ 

This was the age of occult and treacherous 
diplomacy, and the court of Kussia, where Louis 
would fain have exercised an influence (private 
as well as political in its results), was guarded 
by an implacable Argus, in the person of the 
prime minister, Bestucheff. Aided by Sir 
Hanbury Williams, the English ambassador^ 
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one of the craftiest men of that crafty period, 
he had succeeded for some years in defeating 
every attempt at access to the imperial ear by 
the secret emissaries of France. The sudden 
appearance of La Chetardie, his cool self-com- 
mand, and his successful personation of a female, 
suggested a new hope to the king, however; 
and, called to Versailles by royal mandate, the 
young marquis was taken into cabinet confi- 
dence, and a secret mission to St. Petersburgh, 
in petticoats, proposed to him and accepted. 

With his instructions and secret despatches 
stitched into his corsets, and under the ostensible 
protection of a scientific man, who was to pre- 
sent him to the Tzarine as a Mademoiselle de 
Beaimiont, desirous of entering the service of 
Elizabeth, the Marquis reached St. Petersburgh 
without accident or adventure. The young 
lady's guardian requested an audience through 
Bestucheff, and having delivered the open letters 
recommending her for her accomplishments to 
the imperial protection, he begged leave to con- 
tinue on his scientific tour to the central regions 
of Kussia. 

Conge was immediately granted, and on the 
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loe of the savantj and befoie th^ 
departuro of Bestudiefl^ the Tzarine threw off all 
ceremony^ and inching the cheeka and inH 
priniing a kiss on the forehead of the beantifal 
stranger, appointed h^ , by one of those sodden 
whims of preference against which herministeia 
had so much trouble to guard, lectrice tntime et 
particuHere — in short, confidential personal 
attendant. The blushes of the confused Marquis, 
who was unprepared for so affectionate a recep- 
tion, served rather to heighten the disguise, and 
old Bestucheff bowed himself out with a compli- 
ment to the beauty of Mademoisellede Beaumont, 
veiled in a diplomatic congratulation to her im- 
perial mktresB. 

Elizabeth was forty and a little passee, but 
she still had pretentions, and was particularly 
fond of beauty in her attendants, female as well 
as male. Her favourite, of her personal suites 
at the time of the arrival of the Marquis, was 
an exquisite little creature, who had been sent to 
her, as a compliment to this particular taste, by 
the Duchess of Mecklenberg-StreUtz— a kind 
of German "Fenella," or "Mignon," by the 
name of Nadege Stein. Not much below the 
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mid^e eize^ Kdd^e was a model of Bymmetrical 
proportion, and of very extraordinary beauty. 
She had1)eto cafeftilly educated for her present 
situation; and w&^ highly ax^complished; a fine 
reader, aAd a singularly sweet musidan and 
dancer. The Tzarine's passion for this lovely 
attendant was excessive, and the arrival of a new 
£Eivourite of the same dex was looked upon with 
some pleasure by t&6 eclipsed remainder of the 
palace idlers* 

Elizabetii summoned Nad€ge, and committed 
Mademoiselle de Beaumont temporarily to her 
««,gc; but the same mysterious inagnetism 
which had reached the heart of the Tzarine 
deemed to kindle, quite as promptly, the 
affections of her attendant Nadege was no 
sooner alone with h^ new' friend, than she 
jumped to her neck, smothered her with 
kisses, called her by every endearing epithet, 
and overwhelmed her with questions, mingled 
mth the most childlike exclamations of wonder 
at her own inexplicable love for a stranger. In 
an hour she had shown to the new demoiselle 
all the contents of the little boudoir in which 
she lived; talked to her of her loves and hates 
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at the Russian court ; of her home. In Mecklen- 
berg, and her present situation — In short, 
poured out her heart with the naif abandon of a 
child. The young Marquis had never seen so 
lovely a creature; and, responsibly as he felt 
his difficult and delicate situation, he returned 
the affection so innocently lavished upon him, 
and by the end of this first fatal hour was 
irrecoverably in love. And, gay as his life had 
been at the French court, it was the first, and 
subsequently proved to be the deepest passion 
of his life. 

On the Tzarlne's return to her private apart- 
ment, she summoned her new favourite, and 
superintended, with condescending solicitude, the 
arrangements of her palace lodging. Nad^ge 
Inhabited a small tower adjoining the bedroom 
of her mistress, and above this was an unoccupied 
room, which, at the present suggestion of the 
fairy little attendant, was allotted to the new- 
comer. The staircase opened by one door Into 
the private gardens, and by the opposite Into 
the corridor leading Immediately to the imperial 
chamber. The Marquises delicacy would fain have 
made some objection to tliis very intimate loca- 
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tion ; but he could hazard nothing against the 
interests of his sovereign, and he trusted to' a 
speedy termination of his disguise with the 
attainment of his object. Meantime, the close 
neighbourhood of the fair Nad^ge was not the 
most intolerable of necessities. 

The Marquis's task was a very difficult one. 
He was instructed, before abandoning his dis- 
guise and delivering his secret despatches, to 
awaken the interest of the Tzarine on the two 
subjects to which the documents had reference, 
viz., a former partiality of her Majesty for 
Louis, and a formerly discussed project of 
seating the Prince de Conti on the throne of 
Poland. BestuchefF had so long succeeded in 
cutting off all approach of these topics to the ear 
of the Tzarine, that her Majesty had probably 
forgotten them altogether. 

Weeks passed, and the opportunities to broach 
these delicate subjects had been inauspiciously 
rare. Mademoiselle de Beaumont, it is true, 
had completely eclipsed the favourite Nad^ge ; 
and Elizabeth, in her hours of relaxation &om 
state affairs, exacted the constant attendance of 
the new favourite in her private apartments. 

VOL. I. K 
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But the almost constant presence of some other 
of the maids-of-honour opposed contimial ob- 
stacles and interruptions, and the Tzarine herself 
was not always disposed to talk of matters more 
serious than the current trifles of the hour, ^e 
was extremely indolent in her personal habits; 
and often reclining at length upon cushions on 
the floor of her boudoir, she laid her imperial 
head in the lap of the embarrassed demoiselle, 
and was soothed to sleep by reading and the 
bathing of her temples. And during this period 
she exacted frequently of the Marquis, with a 
kind of instinctive mistrust, promises of con- 
tinuance for life in her personal service. 

But there were sweeter hours for the en- 
amoured La Chetardie than those passed in the 
presence of his partial and imperial mistress. 
Encircled by sentinels, and guarded from all 
intrusion of other eyes, in the inviolable 
sanctuary of royalty, the beautiful Nad^ge, 
impassioned, she knew not why, in her love for 
her new companion, was ever within call, and 
happy in devoting to him all her faculties of 
caressing endearment. He had not yet dared 
to risk the interests of his sovereign by a dis^ 
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closure of his sex, even in the confidence of 
love. He could not trust Nadege to play so 
difficult a part as that of possessor of so embar- 
rassing a secret in the presence of the shrewd 
and observing Tzarine. A betrayal, too, would 
at once put an end to his happiness. With the 
dight ann of the fair and rdying creature about 
his waist, and her head pressed close against his 
breast, they passed the balmy nights of the 
Kussian summer in pacing the flowery alleys of 
the imperial garden, discoursing, with but one 
reserve, on every subject that floated to their 
lips. It required, however, all the self-control 
of La Chetardie, and all the favouring darkness 
of the night, to conceal his smiles at the nawe 
confessions of the unconscious girl, and her 
wonderings at the peculiarity of her feelings. 
She had thought, hitherto, that there were 
affections in her nature which could only be 
called forth by a lover. Yet now, the thought 
of caressing another than her friend — of re^ 
peating to any human ear, least of all to a man, 
those new-bom vows of lov6 — filled her with 
alarm and horror. She felt that she had given her 
heart irrevocably away — and to a woman I Ah, 

K 2 
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with what delirious, though silent passion, La 
Chetardie drew her to his bosom, and, with the 
pressure of his lips upon hers, interrupted those 
sweet confessions ! 

Yet the time at last drew near for the waking 
from this celestial dream. The disguised di- 
plomatist had found his opportunity, and had 
successfully awakened in Elizabeth's mind both 
curiosity and interest as to the subjects of de- 
spatches still sewed safely in his corsets. There 
remained nothing for him now but to seize a 
favourable opportunity, and, with the delivery 
of his missives, to declare his sex to the Tzarine. 
There was risk to life and liberty in this, but 
the Marquis knew not fear, and he thought but 
of its consequences to his love. 

In La Chetardie's last interview with the 
savant who conducted him to Kussia, his male 
attire had been successfully transferred from one 
portmanteau to the other, and it was now in his 
possession, ready for the moment of need. TVlth 
his plans brought to within a single night of the 
d&nouementy he parted from the Tzarine, having 
asked the imperial permission for an hour's 
private interview on the morrow, and, with 
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gentle force excluding Nad^ge from his apart- 
ment, he dressed himself in his proper costmne, 
and cut open the warm envelope of his despatches. 
This done, he threw his cloak over him, and, 
with a dark lantern in his hand, sought Nad^ge 
in the garden. He had determined to disclose 
himself to her, renew his vows of love in his 
proper guise, and arrange, while he had access 
and opportunity, some means for uniting their 
destinies hereafter. 

As he opened the door of the turret, Nadege 
flew up the stair to meet him, and observing the 
doak in the faint glimmer of the stars, she play- 
fiilly endeavoured to envelope herself in it. But, 
seizing her hands, La Chetardie turned and glided 
backward, drawing her after him toward a small 
paviUon in the remoter part of the garden. 
Here they had never been interrupted, the 
Empress alone having the power to intrude upon 
them, and La Chetardie felt safe in devoting 
this place and time to the double disclosure of 
his secret and his suppressed passion. 

Persuading her with diflSculty to desist from 
putting her arms about him and sit down with- 
out a caress, he retreated a few steps, and in 

K 3 
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the darkness of the paviHon shook down his 
imprisoned locks to their masculine abandon^ 
threw off his cloak^ and drew up the blind of his 
lantern. The scream of surprise, which in- 
stantly parted from the lips of Nad6ge, made 
him regret his imprudence in not having pre- 
pared her for the transformation, but her second 
thought was mirth, for she could believe it of 
course to be nothing but a playful masquerade ; 
and with delighted laughter she sprang to his 
neck, and overwhelmed him with her kisses — 
another voice, however, joining very unexpect- 
edly in the laughter 1 

The Empress stood before them ! 

For an instant, with all his self-possession. 
La Chetardie was confounded and dismayed. 
Siberia, the knout, the scaffold, flitted before 
his eyes, and Nad^ge was the sufferer ! But a 
glance at the face of the Tzarine reassured him. 
3he, too, took it for a girlish masquerade I 

But the Empress, unfortunately, was not dis- 
posed to have a partner in her enjoyment of the 
society of this new apparition of ^^hose and 
doublet." She ordered Nad6ge to her turret, 
with one of those petulant commands which her 
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attendants understood to admit of no delay^ and 
mdiile the eclipsed favourite disappeared with 
the teais of unwilling submission m her soft 
eyes^ La Chetardie looked after her with the 
anguish of eternal separation at his hearty for a 
presentiment crowded irresistibly upon him ihA 
he should never see her. more I 
' The Empress was in slippers and robe de nuitj 
and, as if fate had determined that this well- 
k^t seoret should not survive the hour, her 
Majesty laid her arm within that of her supposed 
masquerader, and led the way to the palace. 
She was wakeful, and wished to be read to sleep. 
And, with many a compliment to the beauty of 
her favourite in male attire, and many a playfiil 
caress, she arrived at the door of her chamber. 

JBut the Marquis could go no farther. He 
had hitherto been spared the embarrassment of 
passing this sacred threshold, for the pass6e 
Empress had secrets of toilet for the embellish- 
ment of her person, which she trusted only to 
the eyes of an antiquated attendant. La Che- 
tardie had never passed beyond the boudoir 
^hich was between the antechamber and the 
bedroom, and the time had come for the dis- 
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closure of his secret. He fell on his knees and 
announced himself a man. 

Fortunately they were alone. Incredulous 
at first, the Empress listened to his asseverations, 
however, with more amusement than displeasure, 
and the immediate delivery of the despatches, 
with the commendations of the disguised am- 
bassador by his royal master to the forgiveness 
and kindness of the Empress, amply secured his 
pardon. But it was on condition that he should 
resume his disguise and remain in her service. 

Alone in his tower, (for Nad% had dis- 
appeared, and he knew enough of the cruelty 
of Elizabeth to dread the consequences to the 
poor girl of venturing on direct inquiries as to 
her fate,) La Chetardie, after a few weeks, fell 
ill ; and fortunate, even at this price, to escape 
from the silken fetters of the enamoured Tzarine, 
he departed under the care of the imperial 
physician, for the more genial climate of France 
— not without reiterated promises of return, 
however, and offers, in that event, of unlimited 
wealth and advancement. 

But as the Marquis made his way slowly 
toward Vienna, a gleam of light dawned on his 
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sadness.' The P]:uicess Sophia Charlotte was 
newly affianced to George the Third of England, 
and this daughter of the house of Mecklenberg 
had been the playmate of Kad^ge Stein, from 
infancy till the time when Nadege was sent to 
the Tzarine by the Duchess of Mecklenbei^. 
Making a confidant of the kind physician who 
accompanied him. La Chetardie was confirmed, 
by the good man's better experience and know- 
ledge, in the belief that Kadege had shared 
the same fate of every female of the court who 
had ever awakened the jealousy of the Empress. 
She was, doubtless, exiled to Siberia; but, as 
she had committed no voluntary fault, it was 
probably without other punishment ; and with 
a playmate on the throne of England, she might 
be demanded and recovered ere long, in all her 
freshness and beauty. Yet the recent fate of 
the fair Eudoxie Lapoukin, who, for an ofience 
but little more distastefrd to the Tzarine, had 
been pierced through the tongue with hot iron, 
whipped with the knout, and exiled for life to 
Siberia, hung like a cloud of evil augury over 
his mind. 

The Marquis suddenly determined that he 
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would see the affianced princess, and plead with 
her for her friend, before the splendoura of a 
throne should make her inaccessible. The ex- 
(utement of this hope had given him new life, 
and he easily persuaded his attendant^ as they 
entered the gates of Yienna,^ that he required 
his attendance no farther. Alone with his ow» 
servants, he resumed his female attir^, and 
directed his course to Mecklenberg-Strelitz. 

The princess had maintained an- intimate 
correspondence with her {daymate up to the 
time of her betrothal, and the name of Made- 
moiselle de Beaumont was passport enough. 
La Chetardie had sent forward his servant, on 
™™g .t ft, tow. to the .eigkbouAood of 
the ducal residence, and the reply to his inisi9ive 
was brought back by one of the officers in 
attendance, with orders to conduct the demoiselle 
to apartments in the castle. He was received 
with all honour at the palace gate by a chamber- 
lain in waiting, who led the way to a suite of 
rooms adjoining those of the princess, where, 
after being left alone for a few minutes, he was 
familiarly visited by the betrothed girl, and 
overwhelmed, as formerly by her friend, with 
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most embarrassing caresses. In the next 
moment, however, the door was hastily flung 
open, and Nad^ge, like a stream of light, fled 
through the room, hui^g upon the neck of the 
speechless and oveijoyed Marquis, and ended 
with convukions of mingled tears and laughter. 
The moment that he could disengage himself 
from her arms. La Chetardie requested to be 
leffc for a moment alone. He felt the danger 
and impropriety of longer maintaining his 
disguise. He. closed his do(»r on the unwilling 
demoiselles, hastily changed his dress, and with 
his sword at his side, entered the adjoixiing 
reception-room of the princess, where Made- 
moiselle de Beaumont was impatiently awaited. 

The scene which followed, the mingled con- 
fusion and joy of Nad^ge, the subsequent 
hilarity and masquerading at the castle, and the 
particulars of the marriage of the Marquis de 
la Chetardie to his iaif fellow maid-of-honour, 
must be left to the reader's imagination. We 
have room only to explain the reappearance of 
Nad6ge at Mecklenberg. 

Nad^ge retired to her turret at the imperative 
command of the Empress, sad and troubled; 
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but waited wakefully and anxiously for the 
re-entrance of her disguised companion. In the 
course of an hour, however, the sound of a 
sentinel's musket, set down at her door, in- 
formed her that she was a prisoner. She knew 
Elizabeth, and the Duchess of Mecklenberg, 
with an equal knowledge of the Tzarine's 
character, had provided her with a resource 
against the imperial cruelty, should she have 
occasion to use it. She crept to the battlements 
of the tower, and fastened a handkerchief to the 
side looking over the public square. 

The following morning, at daylight, Nad^e 
was summoned to prepare for a journey, and in 
an hour she was led between soldiers to a 
carriage at the palace gate, and departed by 
the northern egress of the city, with a guard of 
three mounted Cossacks. In two hours from 
that time the carriage was overtaken, the guard 
overpowered, and the horses' heads turned in 
the direction of Moscow. After many diflS- 
culties and dangers, during which she found 
herself under the charge of a Mecklenbergian 
oflScer in the service of the Tzarine, she reached 
Vieima in safety, and was immediately con- 
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cealed by her friends in the neighbourhood of 
the palace at Mecklenberg^ to remain hidden 
till inquiry should be oven The arrival of 
Mademoiselle de Beaumont, for the loss of 
whose life or liberty she had incessantly wept 
with dread and apprehension, was joyfully com- 
municated to her by her friends; and so the 
reader knows some of the passages in the early 
life of the far-famed beauty in the French 
court in the time of Louis XV- — the Mar- 
chioness de la Chetardie. 
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"BEAUTY AND THE BEAST;'' 

OR, HANDSOME MRS. TITTON AND HER PLAIN 

HUSBAND. 

^^ That man i* the world who shall report he has 
A better wife, let him in naught be trusted 
For speaking fabe in that." — Henry VIIL 

I HAVE always been very fond of the society of 
portrait-painters. Whether it is that the 
pursuit of a beautiful and liberal art softens 
their natural qualities, or that, from the habit 
of conversing while engrossed with the pencil, 
they like best that touch-and-go talk which 
takes care of itself, or, more probably still, 
whether the freedom with which they are ad- 
mitted behind the ciui:ains of vanity and affection 
gives a certain freshness and truth to their 
views of things around them — certain it is, 
that, in all countries, their rooms are the most 
agreeable of haunts, and they themselves most 
enjoyable of cronies. 
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I had chanced in Italy to make the acquaint- 

of S y an English artist of considerable 

devemess in his profession, but more remark- 
able for his frank good breeding and his 
abundant good nature. Four years after, I 
had the pleasure of renewing my intercourse 
with him in London, where he was flourishing 
quite up to his deserving as a portrait-painter. 
His rooms were hard by one of the principal 
thoroughfares, and, from making an occasional 
visit, I grew to frequenting them daily, often 
joining him at his early breakfast, and often 
taking him out with me to drive whenever we 
chanced to tire of our twilight stroll. While 
rambling in Hyde Park, one evening, I men- 
tioned, for the twentieth time, a singularly ill- 
assorted couple I had once or twice met at his 
room — a woman of superb beauty attended by 
a very inferior-looking and ill-dressed man. 

S had, previously, with a smile at my 

speculations, dismissed the subject rather crisply ; 
but on this occasion I went into some surmises 
as to the probable results of such "pairing 
without miatching," and he either felt called 
upon to defend the lady, or made my misappre- 
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hension of her character an excuse for telling 
me what he knew about her. He began the 
story in the Park, and ended it over a bottle of 
wine in the Haymarket — of course with many 
interruptions and digressions. Let me see if I 
can tie his broken threads together. 

" That lady is Mrs. Fortescue Titton, and 
the gentleman you so much disparage is, if you 
please, the incumbrance to ten thousand a year 
— the money as much at her service as the 
husband by whom she gets it. Whether he 
could have won her had he been 

* Bereft and gelded of his patrimony,' 

I will not assert, especially to one who looks on 
them as * Beauty and the Beast ; ' but that she 
loves him, or at least prefers to him no hand- 
somer man, I may say I have been brought to 
believe, in the way of my profession." 

"*You have painted her, then?' I asked 
rather eagerly, thinking I might get a sketch of 
her face to take with me to another country. 

*^ * No, but I have painted him — and for her 
— and it is not a case of Titania and Bottom 
either. She is quite aware he is a monster, 
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and wanted his picture for a reason you would 
never divine.' But I must begin at the begin- 
ning. 

** After you left me in Italy I was employed 
by the Earl of — to copy one or two of his 
favourite pictures in the Vatican, and that 
brought me rather well acquainted with his son. 
Lord George was a gay youth, and a very 
* look-and-die ' style of fellow, and as much from 
admiration of his beauty as anything else I 
asked him to sit to me, on our return to London. 
I painted him very fantastically in an Albanian 
cap and oriental morning gown and shppers, 
smoking a narghile— the room m which he sat, 
by-the-way, being a correct portrait of his own 
den, a perfect museum of costly luxury. It 
was a pretty gorgeous turn-out in the way of 
colour, and was severely criticised, but still a 
good deal noticed — for I sent it to the Exhi- 
bition. 

" I was one day going into Somerset House, 
when Lord George hailed me from his cab. 
He wished to suggest some alteration in his 
picture, or to tell me of some criticism upon 
it, I forget exactly what; but we went up 
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together. Directly before the portrait, gazing 
at it with marked abstraction, stood a. beautiful 
woman, quite alone ; and as she occupied the 
only point where the light was favourable, we 
waited a moment till she should pass on — Lord 
George, of course, rather disposed to ahrinlr 
from being recognised as the originaL The 
woman's interest in the picture seemed f rather 
to increase, however, and, what with variations 
of the posture of her head, and pulling at her 
glove fingers, and other female indications of 
restlessness and enthusiasm, I thought I was 
jdoing her no injustice by turning to my com-» 
panion with a congratijlatory smile. 

" * It seems a ca^, by Jove ! ' said Lord 
George, trying to Idok as if it was a matter of 
very simple occurrence ; * and she's as fine a 
creature as I've seen this season ! Eh, old boy? 
we must run her down, and see where she bur- 
rows — and there's nobody with her, by good 
Juck!' 

" A party entered just then, and passed be- 
tween her and the picture. She looked an- 
noyed, I thought, but started forward and 
' bprrpwed a catalogue of a Uttle girl, and we 
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could see that she turned to the last page^ on 
which the portrait was numbered, with, of 
course, the name and address of the painter. 
She made a memorandum on one of her cards, 
and left the house. Lord George followed, and 
I, too, as &r as the door, where I saw her get 
into a very stylishly appointed carriage and 
drive away, followed closely by the cab of my 
Mend, whom I had declined to accompany. 
" You wouldn't have given very heavy odds 

against his chance, would you? " said S , 

after a moment's pause. 

No, indeed ! " I answered, quite sincerely. 

Well, I was at work, the next morning, 
glazmg a picture I had just finished, when the 
servant brought up the card of Mrs. Fortescue 
Titton. I chanced to be alone, so the lady was 
shown at once into my painting-room, and lo I 
the incognita of Somerset House. The plot 
thickens, thought I! She sat down in my 
* subject' chair, and, faith! her beauty quite 
dazzled me! Her first smile — but you have 
seen her, so I'll not bore you with a description. 
" Mrs. Titton blushed on opening her errand 
to me, first inquiring if I was the painter of 
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^ No. 403 ' in the Exhibition, and saying some 
very civil things about the picture. I men- 
tioned that it was a portrait of Lord Greorge 

(for his name was not in the catalogue), 

and I thought she blushed still more confusedly 
— but that, I think now, was fancy, or at any 
rate had nothing to do with feeling for his lord-. 
ship. It was natural enough for me to be 
mistaken, for she was very particular in her 
inquiries as to the costume, furniture, and littie 
belongings of the picture, and asked me, among 
other things, whether it was a flattered likeness; 
— this last question very pointedly, too! 

*^She arose to go. Was I at leisure, and 
could I sketch a head for her, and when ? 

" I appointed the next day, expecting of 
course that the subject was the lady herself, and 
scarcely slept with thinking of it, and starved 
myself at breakfast to have a clear eye, and a 
hand wide awake. And at ten she came, with 
her Mr. Fortescue Titton ! I was sorry to see 
that she had a husband, for I had indulged my- 
self with a vague presentiment that she was a 
widow ; but I begged him to take a chair, and 
prepared the platform for my beautiful subject. 
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"*Will you take your seat?' I asked^ with 
all my suavity, when my palette was ready. 

** * My dear,' said she, turning to her husband 
and pointing to the chair, * Mr. S — is ready 
for you.' 

** I begged pardon for a moment, crossed over 
to Verey's and bolted a beef-steak 1 A cup of 
^coffee, and a glass of Cura^oa, and a little walk 
round Hanover Square, and I recovered from 
the shock a little. It went very hard, I give 
you my word. 

" I returned, and took a look, for the first 
time, at Mr. Titton. You have seen him, and 
have some idea of what his portrait might be, 
considered as a pleasure to the artist — what it 
might promise, I should rather say, for, after 
all, I ultimately enjoyed working at it, quite 
aside from the presence of Mrs. Titton. It was 
the ugliest face in the world, but ftdl of good- 
nature ; and, as I looked closer into it, I saw, 
among its coarse features, lines of almost femi- 
nine delicacy, and capabilities of enthusiasm of 
which the man himself was probably uncon- 
scious. Then a certain helpless style of dress 
was a wet blanket to him. Bich from his 
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cradle^ I suppose his qualities had never been 
needed on the surface. His wife knew them. 

*^ From time to time, as I worked, Mrs. Tit- 
ton came and looked over my shoulder. With 
a natural desire to please her, I, here and ther^ 
softened a harsh line, and was going on to flatter 
the likeness, — not as successfully as I co>uld 
wish, however, for it is much easier to get a 
faithful likeness than to flatter without destroy-^ 

ingit 

" ^ Mr. S ,' said she, laying her hand on 

my arm as I thinned away the lumpy rim of 
his nostril, * I want, first, a literal copy of my 
husband's features. Su{^se, with ithis idea^ 
you take a fresh canvass?' . 

"Thoroughly mystified by the whole buisir 
ness, I did as she requested ; and,, i|i two sit# 
]tings, made a likeness of Titton which would 
have given you a face-ache. He diru^ed his 
shoulders at it, and seemed very glad when the 
bore of fitting was over ; but they seemed to 
understand es^ch other very well, or, if not, he 
reserved his questions till there coi4d be no re- 
straint upon the answer. He seemed 'a capital 
fellow, and I liked him exceedingly. 
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" I asked if I should frame the picture tod 
send it home ? No ! I was to do neither. If I 
would be kind enough not to show it, nor t6 
mention it to any one, and come the next day 
and dine with them en fcmdlle, Mrs. Titton 
would feel very much obliged to me. And thift 
dinner was followed up by breakfasts, and 
lunches, and suppers, and for a fortnight I 
really lived with the Tittons — and pleasanter 
people to live with, by Jove, you haven't seen 
in your travels, though you are * a picked man 
of countries ! ' • 

"I should mention, by the way, that I was 
always pla6ed opposite Titton at table, and that 
he was a good deal with me, one way and ano^ 
ther, taking me out, as you do, for a stroll^ 
calling and sitting with me when I was at work, 
etc And as to Mrs. Titton — if I did not mis- 
trust your arriere pensee, I would enlarge a 
little on . my intimacy with Mrs. Titton I — r But 
believe me when I tell you that, without a ray 
of flirtation, we became as cozily intimate* as 
brother and sister." 2 

"And what of Lord George, all this time?' 
I asked. ; ! 
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Oh, Lord Greorge ! — Well, Lord Geoige, 
of course, had no difficulty in making Mrs. 
Titton's acquaintance, though they were not 
quite in the same circle, and he had been pre- 
sented to her, and had seen her at a party or 
two, where he managed to be invited on pur- 
pose — but of this, for a while, I heard nothing. 
She had not yet seen him at her own house, and 
I had not chanced to encounter him. But let 
me go on with my story. 

** Mrs. Titton sent for me to come to her one 
morning rather early. I found her in her bou- 
doir, in a neglige morning-dress, and looking 
adorably beautiful, and as pure as beautiful, 
you smiling villain ! She seemed to have some- 
thing on her mind about which she was a little 
embarrassed, but I knew her too well to lay 
any unction to my souL We chatted about the 
weather a few moments, and she came to the 
point. You will see that she was a woman of 
some talent, mon ami ! 

** * Have you looked at my husband's portrait 
since you finished it ? ' she asked. 

**^No, indeed!' I replied, rather hastily — 
but immediately apologised. 
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** ^ Oh, if I had not been certain you would 
not,' she said with a smile, * I should have re- 
quested it ; for I wished you to forget it, as far 
as possible. And now let me tell you what I 
want of you ! You have got, on canvass, a like- 
ness of Fortescue as the world sees him* Since 
taking it, however, you have seen him more in* 
timately, and — and — like his face better, do 
you not ? ' 

" * Certainly ! certainly ! ' I exclaimed, in all 
sincerity. 

** * Thank you ! If I mistake not, then, you 
do not, when thinking of him, call up to your 
mind the features in your portrait, but a face 
formed rather of Ms good qualities, as you have 
learned to trace them in his expression.' 

** * True,' I said, ^ very true 1 ' 

** * Now, then,' she continued, leaning over to 
me very earnestly, * I want you to paint a new 
picture, and without departing from the real 
likeness, which you will have to guide you, 
breathe into it the expression you have in your 
ideal likeness. Add to what the world sees, 
what I see, what you see, what all who love him 
see, in his plain features. Idealise it, spirit- 
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ualise it — and without lessening the reseln- 
blanoe. Can this be done V 

" I thought it could. I promised to do my 
utmost 

** * I shall call and see you as you progress in 
it,' she said. ^ And now, if you have nothing bet^ 
ter to do, stay to lunch, and come out with me 
in the carriage. I want a little of your foreign 
taste in the selection of some pretty nothings 
for a gentleman's toilet.' 

" We passed the morning in making what I 
should consider very extravagant purchases for 
anybody but a prince royal, winding up with 
dome delicious cabinet pictures and some gems 
of statuary — all suited only, I should say, to 
the apartments of a fastidious luxuriast. I wa& 
not yet at the bottom of her secret. 

" I went to work upon the new picture with 
the zeal always given to an artist by an ,appre- 
ciative and confiding employer. She called 
every day and made important suggestions, and 
at last I finished it to her satisfaction and mine ; 
and, without speaking of it as a work of art, I 
may give you my opinion that Tittbn will 
scarcely be more embellished in the other world- 
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— that is, if it be true, as the divines tell "us, 
that our mortal likeness will be so far preserved, 
though improved upon, that we shall be recog- 
nisable by our friends. Still I was to paint a 
third picture — a cabinet full length — and (ot 
i3n&, th^ other two were but studies, and so in- 
tended by Mrs. Fortescue Titton. It was to 
]be.an improvement upon Lord George's portrait 
(whidi of course had given her the idea), and 
was tb represent her husband in a very costly 
and an exceedingly reaherche morning costume 
!— dressing-gown, slippers, waistcoat, and neck-J- 
doth, worn witli perfect elegance, and repre* 
senting a Titton with a faultless attitude (in a 
fauteuily heading), a £a.ultles8 exterior, and 
around him the most sumptuous appliances of 
dressingr-rpom luxury. This picture cost me a 
great deal of vexation and labour, for it was 
emphatically a fancy picture — poor Titton 
never having appeared in that character, eten 
f by particular desire.' I finished it, however^ 
^nd figain to her satis&u^tion. I afterwalrd 
^ded, some finishing touches to the other two, 
;md sent them home, appropriately framed 
aboording to very minute instructions.'' 
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How long ago was this ? " I asked. 

" Three years," replied S— , musing over 
his wine. 

" Well — the sequel ? " said I, a little impa- 
tient. 

** I was thinking how I should let it break 
upon you, as it took effect upon her acquaint- 
ances — for, understand, Mrs. Titton is too 
much of a diplomatist to do anything obviously 
dramatic in this age of ridicule. She knows 
very well that any sudden * flare-up* of her 
husband's consequence — any new light on his 
character obviously calling for attention — 
would awaken speculation and set to work the 
watchful anatomizers of the body fashionable. 
Let me see I I will tell you what I should have 
known about it, had I been only an ordinary 
acquaintance — not in the secret, and not the 
painter of the pictures. 

" Some six months after the finishing of the 
last portrait, I was at a large ball at their house. 
Mrs. Titton's beauty, I should have told you, 
and the style in which they lived, and, very 
possibly, a little of Lord George's good-will, 
had elevated them from the wealthy and respect- 
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able level of society to the fashionable and ex- 
dusive. All the best people went there. As 
I was going in, I overtook, at the head of the 
stairs, a very clever little widow, an acquaint- 
ance of mine, and she honoured me by taking 
my arm and keeping it for a promenade through 
the rooms. We made our bow to Mrs. Titton 
^d strolled across the reception-room, where 
the most conspicuous object, dead facing us, 
with a flood of light upon it, was my first vera- 
cious portrait of Titton I As I was not known 
as the artist, I indulged myself in some com-^ 
monplace exclamations of horror. 

** * Do not look at that,' said the widow, ^ you 
will distress poor Mrs. Titton. What a quiz 
that clever husband of hers must be to insist on 
exposing such a caricature ! ' 

" * How insist upon it? ' I asked. 

*^ * Why, have you never seen the one in her 
boudoir ? Come with me ! ' 

" We made our way through the apartments 
to the little retreat lined with silk, which was 
the morning lounge of the fair mistress of the 
house. There was but one picture, with a cur- 
tain drawn carefully across it — my second por- 
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trait ! We sat down on the luxurious cushions, 
and the widow went off into a discussion of it 
and the original, pronouncing it a perfect Uke- 
ness, not at all flattered, and vay soon begging 
me to re-draw the curtain, lest we should be 
surprised by Mr. Titton himself. • 
* And suppose we were ? ' said I. 
^ Why, he is such an oddity !' replied the 
widow, lowering her tone. ' They say that in 
this very house he has a suite of apa.rtments 
entirely to himself, furnished with a taste and 
luxury really wonderful ! There are two Mr. 
Tittons, my dear friend ! — one a perfect Syba^ 
rite, very elegant in his dress when he chooses 
to be, excessively accomplished and fastidious^ 
and brilliant and fascinating to a degree ! — » 
(and in this character they say he won that 
superb creature for a wife), and the other Mr. 
Titton is just the slovenly monster that evely- 
body sees ! Isn't it odd ! ' 

" ^ Queer enough !' said I, affecting great ^- 
tonishment. ^ Pray, have you ever been into 
thQse mysterious apartments ? ' 

" ^ No I — they say only his wife and himself 
and one confidential servant ever pass the 
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threshold. Mrs. Titton don't like to talk about 
it — though one would think she could scarcely 
object to her husband's being thought better of. 
It 's pride on his part — sheer pride — and I can 
understand the feeling very well ! He 's a very 
superior man^ and he has made up his mind that 
the World thinks him very awkward and ugly, 
and he takes a pleasure in showing the world 
that he don't care a rush for its opinion, and 
has resources quite sufficient within himself. 
That's the reason that atrocious portrait is hung 
up in the best room, and this good-looking one 
covered up with -a curtain! I suppose this 
wouldn't be here if he could have his own way, 
and if his wife wasn't so much in love with 
him!' 

*^Thi8, I assure you," said S — — , "is the 
impression throughout their circle of acquaint- 
ances. The Tittons themselves maintain a com- 
plete silence on the subject. Mr. Fortescue 
Titton is considered a very accomplished man, 
with a very proud and very secret contempt for 
the opinions of the world — dressing badly on 
purpose, sUent and smiple by design, and only 
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caring to show himself in his real character to 
his beautiful wife, who is thought to be com- 
pletely in love with him, and quite excusable 
for it! What do you think of the woman's 
diplomatic talents ?" 

" I think I should like to know her," said I ; 
*' but what says Lord George to all this?" 

*^ I had a call from Lord George not long 
ago," replied S— , "and for the first time 
since our chat at Somerset House the conver- 
sation turned upon the Tittons. 

" * Devilish sly of you I' said his lordship, 
turning to me, half angry. * Why did you pre- 
tend not to know the woman at Somerset 
House? You might have saved me lots of 
trouble and money, for I was a month or two 
finding out what sort of people they were — 
feeing the servants, and getting them caUed on 
a,nd invited here and there — all with the idea 
that it was a rich donkey with a fine toy that 
didn't belong to him ! ' 

" ' Well ! ' exclaimed L 

" * Well! — not at all well! I made a great 
ninny of myself, with that satirical slyboots, old 
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Titton, laughing at me all the time, when you, 
who had painted him in his proper character, 
and knew what a deep devil he was, might have 
saved me with but half a hint I' 

"^You have been in the lady's boudoir, 
then!' 

*^ * Yes, and in the gentleman's sanctum sanc^ 
torum! Mrs. Titton sent for me about some 
trumpery thing or other, and when I called, the 
servant showed me in there by mistake. There 
was a great row in the house about it, but I 
was there long enough to see what a monstrous 
nice time the fellow has of it, all to himself, 
and to see your picture of him in his private 
character. The picture you made of me was 
only a copy of that, you sly traitor ! And I 
suppose Mrs. Titton didn't like your stealing 
from hers, did she ? — for, I take it, that was 
what ailed her at the exhibition, when you 
allowed me to be so humbugged ! ' 

** I had a good laugh, but it was as much at 
the quiet success of Mrs. Titton's tactics as at 
Lord George's discomfiture. Of course, I could 
not undeceive him. And now," continued 
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S* -y very good-naturedly, "just ring for a 
pen and ink, and 111 write a note to Mrs. Tit- 
ton, asking leave to bring you there this even- 
ing, for it's her * night at home,' and »A«'s worth 
seeing, if my pictures, which you will see there, 
are not." 
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BROWN'S DAY WITH THE MIMPSONS. 

We got down jfrom an omnibus In Charing- 
Cross. 

" Sovereign or ha'penny ?" said the cad, rub- 
bing the coin between his thumb and finger. 

"Sovereign, of course!" said B ^ con- 
fidently, pocketing the change which the man 
had ready for the emergency in a bit of brown 
paper. 

It was a muggy, misty, London twilight. I 
was coming up to town from Blackheath, and 
in the crowded vehicle had chanced to encounter 

my compatriot B (call it Brown), who had 

been lionizing the Thames Tunnel. In the 
course of conversation, it came out that we 
were both on the town for our dinner, and as 
we were both guests at the Travellers* Club, 
we had pulled the omnibus-string at the nearest 
point, and, after the brief dialogue recorded 
above, strolled together down Pall MalL 

As we sat waiting for our fish, one of us 
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made a remark as to the difference of feel 
between gold and copper coin, and Brown, 
fishing in his pocket for money to try the ex- 
periment, discovered that the donbt of the cad 
was well founded, for he had unconsciously 
passed a hal^nny for a sovereign. 

*^ People are very apt to take your coin at 
your own valuation !" sjdd Brown, with a smile 
of some meaning ; " and when they are in the 
dark as to your original coinage (as the English 
are with regard to Americans abroad), it is as 
easy to pass for gold as for copper. Indeed, 
you may pass for both in a day, as I have lately 
had experience. Kemind me presently to tell 
you how. Here comes the fried sole, and it's 
troublesome talking when there are bones to 
fight shy of — the ^flow of sole^ to the contrary 
notwithstanding." 

I will take advantage of the hiatus to give 
the reader a slight idea of my friend, as a pre- 
paration for his story. 

Brown was the *^ mirror of courtesy^" He 
was also the mirror of vulgarity. And he was 
the mirror of every thing else- He had that 
facility of adaptation to the society he was in. 
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which made him seem bom for that society, and 
that only; and, without calculation or fore- 
thought — by an unconscious instinct, indeed 
— he cleverly reflected the man and manners 
before him. The result was a popularity of a 
most varied quality. Brown was a man of 
moderate fortune and no profession. He had 
travelled for some years on the Continent, and 
had encoimtered all classes of Englishmen, from 
peers to green-grocers ; and as he had a visit to 
England in prospect, he seldom parted from the. 
most chance acquaintance without a volunteer 
of letters of introduction, exchange of addresses, 
and similar tokens of having " pricked through 
his castle wall," When he did arrive in Lon- 
don, at last, it was with a budget like the post- 
man's on Valentine's day, and he had only to 
deliver one letter in a score to be put on velvet 
in any street or square within the bills of mor- 
tality. Sagacious enough to know that the 
gradations of English society have the facility 
of a cat's back (smooth enough from the head 
downward), he began with a most noble duke, 
and at the date of his introduction to the reader 
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was on the dianeivlist of most of tiie patriciaas 
of May Fair, i 

• Presuming that you see your man^ dear 
reader^ let us come at once to the removal of 
the doth« 

> ''As I. was calling myself to account^ the 
other day, over my breakfast," ■ ssad Brown^ 
filling his glass and pushing the bottle; ''it 
occorred to me that my round of engagemaits 
required some little variation. There's a '^ote- 
jours perdarix^ even «imong lords and la^es, parw 
ticularly when you belong as much to their 
i^ere^ and are as likely ixy became a part of if^ 
as tha fly revolving in aristocratic dust on the 
wheel of my lard's carriage& I liiought, per-*- 
hapS) I had better see some other sort of people. 

" L'had, under a presse papier on the table^ 
about a hundred letters of introduction — ihe 
condemned remainder, after the selection, by 
advice,' of four or five only. I determined to 
cut this heap like a pack of cards, and follow up 
the trump. 

" ' John Mimpson, JSsq,, House of Mimpson 
and Phippsy MarKs Lane^ London.^ 

The gods had devoted me to the acquaint- 
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anoe o£ Mr* (and probably Mrs.) John Mknp- 
80JL . After tunuDg over a deal of rubbish in 
my mind» I reinembered that the letter had 
been given me five years before by an Ameriooa 
merchant — i-.probably the con'espondent of the 
firm in Mack's Lane. It was a-aealed lett^^ 
and ssdd^ in brackets on the back, * Introducing 
Mr. Broum^ I had a mind to give it up and 
cut again^ for I could not guess on what footing 
I was introduced^ nor did I know what had 
become of the writer -r- nor had la very clear 
idea how long a letter of recommendation will 
hold its virtue^ . It struck me again that these 
difficulties rather gave it a zest» and I would 
abide by the oracle. I dressed^ and^ as the day 
was fine, started to stroll leisurely through the 
Strand andFleet Street, and look into the shop- 
windows on my way — assuring myself, at least, 
thus nmch of diversion in my adventure. 

** Somewhere about two o'clock I left day- 
light behind, and plunged into Mark's Lane. 
Up one side and down the other — ^Mimpson 
and Co.' at last, on a small brass plate, set iu a 
green baize door. With my unbuttoned coat 
nearly wiped off my shoulder by the strengt^i 
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of the pulley, I shoved through, and emerged 
in a large room, with twenty or thirty derks 
perched on high stools, like monkeys in a me- 
nagerie. 

^^' First door right!' said the nearest man, 
without raising his eyes from the desk, in reply 
to my inquiry for Mr. Mimpson. 

*^ I entered a closet, lighted by a slanting sky- 
light, in which sat my maji. 
^ Mr. John Mimpson ?' 
^ Mr. John Mimpson !' 

^^ After this brief dialogue of accost, I pro- 
duced my letter, and had a second's leisure to 
examine my new friend while he ran his eye 
over the contents. He was a rosy, well-con- 
ditioned, tight-skinned little man, with black 
hair, and looked like a pear on a chair. (Hang 
the bothering rhymes!) His legs were com- 
pletely hid under the desk^ so that the ascending 
eye began with his equatory line, and whether 
he had no shoulders or no neck I could not well 
decide — but it was a tolerably smooth plane 
from his seat to the top curl of his sinciput. 
He was scrupulously well dressed, and had that 
highly-washed look which marks the dty man 
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in London— bent on not betraying his 'dig- 
^ns ' by his complexion. 

'^ I answered Mr. Mimpson's inquiries about 
our mutual friend with rather a hazardous par- 
ticularity, and assured him he waa quite weU 
(I have since discovered that he has been dead 
three years), and conversation warmed between 
us for ten minutes, till we were' ready to part 
sworn friends. I rose to go, and the merchant 
seemed very much perplexed. 

*^ ^ To-morrow,' said he, rubbing the two 
great business bumps over his eyebrows — * no 
— yes — that is to say, Mrs. Mimpson — wjell, 
it shall be to-morrow ! Can you come out to 
SrOse Lodge and spend the day to-morrow?' 

"*With great pleasure,' said I, for I was 
determined to follow my trump letter to ex- 
tremities. 

^* * Mrs. Mimpson,' he next went on to say, 
as he wrote down the geography of Rose Lodge 
. — * Mrs. Mimpson expects some friends to-mor- 
row — indeed, some of her very choice friends. 
If you come early, you will see more of her 
than if you just save your dinner. Bring your 
iearpet-bag, of course, and stay over night. 
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Lunch St t¥^— 4ime at seveiL ..I- (saa't b^ 
there to receive you myself^ but I Will prepare 
Mrs; Mimpsou to save you all ti^uble of intro- 
duction. Hampstead Boad.^ Grood nKumk^ my 
dear sur.' , . . . 

^ :.f^ S05 1 ;am in for a suburban buoolic^ tibought 
I, as I r^ained daylight in the neighbooihood 
of the Mansion Houses .• -^ 

^^Itvtumed out a beautiful day, suimjif/a^d 
waxm ; and had I been ^ure of my nftvigalion^ 
and sure of my disposition to stay all. B^ht, I 
should have gone out by the 'Hampsttod'coadi^ 
and made the best of my wayy eaj^t-bag in 
hand« i I went into iKTewman's for a pdstobldsei 
however, and ou showing him the written Ad- 
dresser was agreeably surprised^ to find he knew 
Boee Lodge. Hia hoys had all been there^' . t •< 

*^ Away I went through the Regent's Fark» 
behind the blood-posters, blue jacket and white 
hat, and, somewhere about one o'clock, mounted 
Hampstead Hill, and in ten minutes thence was 
at my destination. The postboy was about 
driving in at the open gate, but I dismounted, 
and sent him back to the inn to leave his 
horses, and then depositing my bag at the 
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portap^'^^ lodgO) walked up the avenue. It was 
a mueh finer place,- altogether^ than I expected 
to see.' . *'^ . 

"Mm Miinpson was in the garden. The 
dashing footmen, who gave me the information, 
led me throogh a superb draWing-lx)om imd out 
at a glass door upon the lafwn, and left me to 
make my imnwaj to the lady^'s presence. 

"It was a delicieus spot, and I should have 
been very glad to ramble about by myself till 
dinner^ but, at a turn in the grand walk, I 
came suddenly upon two ladies. ' 

" I made my bow, and begged leave to in- 
troduce myself as * Mr. Brown.' 

" Widi a very slight ineliiiation of this head, 
and no «nule whatever^ one Of the ladies asked 
me if I had walked &oni town, and begged her 
companion (without introducing me to her) to 
show me in to lunch. The spokej^tei' was a 
stout and taU woman, who had rather an aristo* 

S 

cratic nose, and was not handsome, but, to give 
her her due^ she had made a narrow escape of 
it. She was dressed very showily, and evidently 
had great pretensions ; but, that she was not at 
all glad to see Mr. Brown, was as apparent as 
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was at all necessary. As the other, and younger 
lady, who was to accompany me, however, was 
very pretty, though dressed very plainly, and 
had, withal, a look in her eye which assured me 
she was amused with my unwelcome apparition, 
I determined, as I should not otherwise have 
done, to stay it out, and accepted her convoy 
with submissive civility — very much inclined, 
however, to be impudent to somebody some- 
how. 

** The lunch was on a tray in a side-room, and 
I rang the bell and ordered a bottle of cham- 
pagne. The servant looked surprised, but 
brought it, and meantime I was getting 
through the weather and the other common- 
places, and the lady saying little, was watching 
me very calmly. I liked her looks, however, 
and was sure she was not a Mimpson. 

" * Hand this to Miss Armstrong I ' said I to 
the footman, pouring out a glass of champagne. 
* Miss Bellamy, you mean, sir.' 
I rose and bowed, and, with as grave a cour- 
tesy as I could command, expressed my pleasure 
at my first introduction to Miss Bellamy — 
through Thomas, the footman ! Miss Bellamy 
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burst into a laugh, and was pleased to compliment 
my American manners, and in ten minutes we 
were a very merry pair of friends, and she ac- 
cepted my arm for a stroll through the grounds, 
carefully avoiding the frigid neighbourhood of 
Mrs. Mimpson. 

" Of course I set about picking Miss Bel- 
lamy's brains for what information I wanted. 
She turned out quite the nicest creature I 
had seen in England — fresh, joyous, natural, 
and clever ; and as I was delivered over to her 
bodily, by her keeper and feeder, she made no 
scruple of promenading me through the grounds 
till the dressing-bell — four of the most agreeable 
hours I have to record in my travels. 

** By Miss Bellamy's account, my advent that 
day was looked upon by Mrs. Mimpson as an 
enraging cakmity. Mrs. Mimpson waa, herself, 
fourth cousin to a Scotch lord, and the plague 
of her life was the drawback to the gentility of 
her parties in Mimpson's mercantile acquaint- 
ance. She had married the little man for his 
money, and had thought, by living out of town, 
to choose her own society, with her husband for 
her only encumbrance; but Mimpson vowed 
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that he should be ruined in Mark's Lane, if he 
did not house and dine his mercantile fraternity 
and their envoys at Bose Lodge^ and they had 
at last compromised the matter. No Yankee 
clerk, or German agent, or person of any de- 
scription, defiled by trade, was to be iuTited to 
the Lodge without a three days' premonition to 
Mrs. Mimpson, and no additions were to be 
made, whatever, by Mr. M., to Mrs. ML's 
dinners, soirees, matinees, ardiery parties, sup- 
pers, d^jetbiers, tableaux, or private theatricals. 
This holy treaty, Mrs. Mimpson presumed, was 
written * with a gad of steel on a leaf of brass' 
— inviolable as her cousin's coat-of-arms. 

" But there was still * Ossa on Pelion.' The 
dinner of that day had a diplomatic aim. Miss 
Mimpson (whom I had not yet seen) was ready 
to ' come out,' and her mother had embarked 
her whole soul in the enterprise of bringing 
about that- debut at Almack's. Her best card 
was a certain Lady S— — y who dianced to be 
passing a few days in the neighbourhood, and 
this dinner '^as in her honour — the company 
chosen to impress her with the e:tclu8iveness of 
the Mimpsons, and the prayer for her ladyship's 
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iiifluenee (to procure vouchers from one of the 
patronesses) was to be made^ when she was 
'dieted to their request.' And all had hitherto 
worked to a charm* Lady S— ^ — had accepted 
— Ude had sent his best cook from Crockford's 
r-^the Belgian charge and a Swedish attache 
were coming •— the day was beautiful^ and the 
Lodge was sitting for its picture ; and on the 
very morning, when every chair at the table 
was ticketed and devoted, what should Mr. 
Mnnpson do, but send back a special messenger 
&(Hn the City, to say that he had forgotten to 
mention to Mrs. M. at breakfast, that he had 
invited Mr. Brown ! Of course he had ybr- 
gotten it, though it would have been as much as 
his eyes were worth to mention it in person 
to Mrs. Mimpson. 

*' To this information, whidi I give you in a 
lump, but which came to li^t in the course of 
irather a desultory conversation. Miss Bellamy 
tiianght I had some title, from the rudeness of 
my reception. It was given in the shape of a 
very dever banter, it is true, but she was 
evidently interested to set me right with regard 
to Mr, Mimpson's good intentions in my behalf. 
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and^ as far as that and her own civilities would 
do it, to apologise for the inhospitality of Kose 
Lodge. Very kind of the girl — for I was 
passing, recollect, at a most ha'penny valua- 
tion, 

^^ I had made some casual remark touching 
the absurdity of Almack's aspirations in general, 
and Mrs. Mimpson's in particular, and my fair 
friend, who of course fancied an Almack's ticket 
as much out of Mr. Brown's reach as the horn 
of the new moon, took up the defence of Mrs. 
Mimpson on that point, and undertook to dazzle 
my untutored imagination by a picture of this 
seventh heaven — as she had heard it described 
— for to herself, she freely confessed, it was not 
even within the limits of dream-land. I knew 
this was true of herself, and thousands of 
highly-educated and charming girls in England ; 
but still, looking at her while she spoke, and 
seeing what an ornament she would be to any 
ball-room in the world, I realised, with more 
repugnance than I had ever felt before, the 
arbitrary barriers of fashion and aristocracy. 
As accident had placed me in a position to 
' look on the reverse of the shield,' I determined, 
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if possible, to let Miss Bellamy judge of its 
colour with the some advantage. It is not often 
that a plebeian like myself has the authority to 

" * Bid the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillip the stars.* 

" We were near the open window of the 
library, and I stepped in and wrote a note to 

Lady , (one of the lady patronesses, and 

the kindest friend I have in England,) asking 
for three vouchers for the next balL I had had 
occasion once or twice before to apply for 
similar favours, for the countrywomen of my 
own, passing through London on their travels, 
and I knew that her ladyship thought no more 
of granting them than of returning bows in Hyde 
Park. I did not name the ladies for whom the 
three tickets were intended, wishing to reserve 
the privilege of handing one to Miss Mimpson 
should she turn out civil and presentable. The 
third, of course, was to Miss Bellamy's chaperon, 
whoever that might be, and the party miffkt be 
extended to a quartette by the * Monrieur De 
Trop ' of the hour — cela selon. Quite a dra- 
matic plot — wasn't it ? 

VOL. I. N 
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**I knew thai Lt^lj -^ — ■ — was ikot veiy weD, 

and would be found at home by the mesBen-* 

ger (my post-boy), and there was time enotaigh 

• between soup and coffee to go to London and 

back, even without the spur in hid podceit. 

^^ The bell rang, and Miss Bellamy took her- 
self off to dress. I went to my carpet-bag in 
the bachelor quarters of the house, and, through 
a discreet entretien with • the maid who brought 
me hot water, became somewhat informed as to 
my fair friend's position in the family, - She 
was the daughter of a gentleman who had seen 
better days. They Eved in a retired cottage in 
the ne%hbourhood; and, as Miss Bellamy and 
a younger sister were both very highly acc(nn- 
piished, they were usually asked to the Lodge, 
whenever there was company to be entertained 
with their music. 

"I waa early in the drawing-KHMn, and 
foimd there Mrs. Mimpson and a tall dragocm 
of a young lady I presumed to be her daughter* 
She did not introduce me. I had hardly 
achieved my salutatory salaam when Miss Bel- 
lamy came in opportunely, and took me <sS 
their hands ; and as they addressed no oonver- 
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'satioii to vSf'i^ tamed over' mtisid^ and dbatted 
ifi: theiccHSieiMvUlcr^hie people came tin; It was 
'tfnli^ inthe reception-jroom^ and I^hoped^by 
getting 1^ ^jnefiwaue e&de of the table with 
IjoAj S — ►rr'— r (wh«a I hudv the honour of 
kAowiBg)9 ta escape reo0gii]£ianc^ t^l we joined 
the ladies in the drawing-^roem after dinner. 
As the guests amved^ ihej Were formally in- 
troduced tO'MiBS.MimpsoQ bythe mother^ and 
everybody • but myself was formally presented 

to Lady S — -. , the excepticm not noticeable, 

of cousoBe, among thirty people^ Mn Mimpeon 
came late from the City, possiUy anxious to 
avoid a skirmish on the subject of hi» Mend 
Brown> and he entered the room barely in time 

to hand Lady S- ^ in to dinner. ' 

** My tactics were ably seconded by my im- 
consdous ally* I placed myself in such a 
'position at table, that, by a little management, 
I kept Miss Bellamy's head between me and 
Lady S ^ and my name was not so re- 
markable as to draw attention to me when called 
on to take wine with the peccant spouse of the 
Scotch lord's cousin. Meantime I was very 
charmingly entertained — Miss Bellamy not 

N 2 
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liaving, at all, the fear of Mrs. Munpeon before 
her eyes, and apparently finding the Yankee 
supercargo, or cottoti clerk, or whatever he 
might be, quite worth trying her hand upon. 
The provender was good, und the wine was 
enough to verify the apocrypha — at least for 
the night — * a man remembering neither sor- 
row nor debt ' with such glorious daret. 

^^ As I was vis-ct-vis to Miss Mimpson, and 
only two plates removed from her mother, I 
was within reach of some syllable or some 
civility, and one would have thought that good- 
breeding might exact some slight notice for the 
devil himself, under one's own roof by invi- 
tation ; but the large eyes of Miss Aurelia and 
her mamma passed over me as if I had on the 
invisible ring of Gyges. I wonder, by-the-Way, 
whether the ambitious youths who go to Lon- 
don and Paris with samples, and come back and 
sport ^ the complete varnish of a man' ac- 
quired in foreign society — I wonder whether 
they take these rubs to be part of their polish- 
ing! 

^^ The ladies rose and left us, and as I had 
no more occasion to dodge heads, or trouble 
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myself with humiKty, I took Lady S ^8 

place at old Mimpson's right hand, and was im- 
mediately recognised with great empressement 
by the Belgian cliargcy who had met me ^ yery 
often, in very agreeable society.' Mimpso^ 
stared, and evidently took it for a bit of flmn- 
mery or a mistake; but he presently stared 
again, for the butler came in with a coroneted 
note on his silver tray, and the seal side up, 
and presented it to me with a most deferential 
bend of his white coat. I felt the vouchers 
within, and pocketed it without opening, and 
we soon after rose and went to the drawing- 
room for our coffee. 

*^ Lady S sat with her back to the 

door, besieged by Mrs. Mimpson; and at the 
piano, beside Miss Bellamy, who was preparing 
to play, stood one of the loyeliest yomig criea' 
tures possible to fancy. A pale and high-bredr 
looking lady in widow^s weeds sat near them, 
and I had no difficulty in making out who were 
the after-dinner additions to the party. I joined 
them, and was immediately mtroduced by Miss 

Bellamy to her mother and sister, with whom 

n 3 
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(after a brilMant duet by the sisters) I strolled 
out upon the lawn for an hour -^- for it was a 
clear night, and the moon and soft air almost 
took me back to Italy. And (perhaps by a 
hint from Miss Bellamy) I was allowed to get 
on y^ry expeditiously m my acquaintance witii 
}ier mother and sister. 

" My new friends returned to the drawing- 
room, and as the adjoining library was lighted, 
I went in and filled up the blank youdiers widi 
the names of Mrs. Bellamy and her daughters. 
I listened a moment to the conversation in the 
next toom. The subject wais Ahnacltfs, atid 
was discussed with great animation. Lady 

S > who seemed to me trying to escape 

the trap they had baited for her, was quietly 
setting forth the difficulties of procurkig vouch** 
ers, and recommending to Mrs. Mimpson not 
to subject herself' to the mortification of a re* 
ftisaL Old Mimpson backed up this iidvice 
with a istout approval, axid this brought Mrs. 
Mimpson out/^ horse and foot/ and die declared 
that • she would submit to imy thing, daany 
thing, ^ve afiy thing, rather< than' fail in this 
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darHng object of her ambition. She would feel 
under eternal, inexpressible obligations to any 
friend who would procure, for herself and 
daughter, admission for but one night to Al- 
mack's. 

^^ And then came in the sweet voice of Miss 
Bellamy, who *knew it was both wrong and 
silly, but she would give ten years of her life 
to go to one of Almack's balls, and in a long 
conversation she had had with Mr. Brown on 
the subject that morning ' 

" ^ Ah I ' interrupted Lady S , * if it 

had been tfie Mr. Brown, you would have had 
very little trouble about it.' 

" * And who is the Mr. Brown ? ' asked Mrs. 
Mimpspn. 

*^ * The pet and protege of the only lady 
patroness I do not visit,' said Lady &— , 
^ and imlucldly, too, the only one who thinks 
the vouchers great rubbish, and gives them 
away without thought or scruple.' 

'^ At that moment L entered the room. 

« " ^ Good heavens I ' screamed Lady S j 

* is that his ghost ? Why, Mr» Brown 1^' die 

N 4 
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gasped, giving me her hand very cautiously, 
* do you appear when you are talked of like — 
like — like ' 

" * Like the devil ? No ! But I am here 
in the body, and very much at your ladyship's 
service,' said I, * for of course you are going to 
the duke's to-night, and so am I. Will you 
take me with you, or shall my pa^hay follow 
where I belong — in your train ? ' 

*^ * I'll take you, of course,' said her ladyship, 
rising ; ^ but first about these vouchers. You 
have just come, and didn't hear our discussion. 
Mrs. Mimpson is extremely anxious that her 
daughter should come out at Almack's, and I 
happened to say, the moment before you en- 
tered, that you were the very person to procure 

the tickets from Lady '. How very odd 

that you should come in just then ! But tell 
us — can you ? ' 

*^ A dead silence followed the question. Mrs. 
Mimpson sat with her eyes on the floor, the 
picture of dismay and mortification. Miss 
Mimpson blushed and twisted her handkerchief, 
and Miss Bellamy looked at her hostess, half 
amused and half distressed. 
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** I handed the three vouchers to Miss Bel- 
lamy^ and begged her acceptance of them^ and 
then turning to Lady S , without wait- 
ing for a reply, regretted that, not having had 
the pleasure of being presented to Mrs. Mimp- 
8on, I had not felt authorised to include her in 
my effort to oblige Miss Bellamy. 

" And what with old Mimpson's astonish- 
ment, and Lady S ^'s immediate tact in 

covering, by the bustle of departure, what she 
did not quite understand, though she knew it 
was some awkward cantre-temps or other, I 
foimd time to receive Miss Bellamy's thanks, 
and get permission from the mother to call and 
arrange this unexpected party; and in ten 
minutes I was on my way to London with Lady 

S 9 amusing her almost into fits with my 

explanations of the Mimpson mystery. 

** Lady S was to be still at Hamp- 

stead for a few days, and, at my request, she 
called with me on the Bellamys, and invited 
the girls up to town. Kose Bellamy, the 
younger, is at this moment one of the new stars 
of the season accordingly, and Miss Bellamy 
and I carry on the war, weekly, at Almack's, 
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and nightly at some waxlight paradise or other^ 

and Lady S has fallen in love with them 

both; and treats them like daughters. 

^^ So you see^ though I passed for a ha'penny 
with the Mimpsons, I turned out a sovereign 
to the Bellamys. 

« Pass the bottle ! " 
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■■'"'■■' MR. AND MRS. FOLLETT; 

XfRf THS DANGEB8 OF MEDDLINO ITLTH MiJKBIED 
..J . : 1 : . ' PEOPLE. 

*■'''- . I . . . ■ 

■ » . * • » • : .1 ■ ' . ' . ' 

!E&£BE' <are two < commoditieB^ mudi used by 
gentlemen^ neither of which wUl bear tink^- 
iflg or tampering witili^rmatrimcaiy and patent 
leliijier. rTheir necessitieB are Mr weather and 
imtitiubled wear and tear. Poikler , on the folr 
lowing melancholy example I 

;iMy friend Follett married a lady contrary to 
iDiy{adTioe. I gave the advice contrary to iniy 
WQnti tod against my wiH. He would have iti 
USie ladji was a tolerably. pretty woman^; on 
whose -original destiny it waa never vrritten 
ihiKt^ehe dionld be a belle, , How. she became 
ania ia not much matter^ but nature being 
ibororagUy taken by surprise with, her sueeeaa^ 
had ttegleeted to provide the » counterpoise. . I 
eftj::iit is no great liiatter how she became ai 
IfelIe*r~nor is it— for if. such things were to 
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be accounted for to the satisfaction of the sex, 
the world have little time for other speculations ; 
but I will devote a single paragraph to the 
elucidation of this one of many mysteries, for a 
reason I have. Fcmum habet in comu. 

Poets are the least fastidious, and the least 
discriminating of men, in their admiration of 
women {vide Byron), partly because their ima- 
gination, like sunshine, glorifies all that turns 
to it, and partly because the voluptuous heart, 
without which they were not poets, is both in- 
dolent and imperial, from both causes waiting 
always to be sought In some circles, bards are 
rather comets than stars, and the one whose 
orbit for a few days intersected that of Miss 
Adele Bumham was the exclusive marvel of 
the hour. Like other poets, the one of which 
I speak was concentrative in his attentions, and 
he chose {why, the gods knew better than the 
belles of the season) to have neither eyes nor 
ears, flowers, flatteries, nor verses, for any 
other than Miss Bumham. He went on his 
way, but the incense, in which he had en- 
veloped the blest Adele, lingered like a magic 
atmosphere about her, and Tom FoUett and aU 
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his tribe breathed it in blind adoration. I trust 
the &ir reader has here nodded her head, in 
evidence that this history ,of the belleship of 
Miss Bumham is no less brief than natural and 
satisfactory. 

When Follett came to me with the astound- 
ing information that he intended to propose to 
Miss Bumham, (he had ab-eady proposed and 
been accepted, the traitor !) my fancy at once 
took the prophetic stride so natural on the first 
breaking of such news; and in the five minutes 
-whidi I took for reflection I had travelled far 
into that land of few delusions — holy matri- 
mony. Before me, in all the changeful variety 
of a magic mirror, came and went the many 
phases of which that multiform creature, woman, 
is susceptible. I saw her in diamonds and 
satin, and in kitchen-apron and curl-papers ; in 
delight, and in the dumps ; in supplication, and 
in resistance ; shod like a fairy in French shoes, 
and slip-shod (as perhaps fairies are, too, in 
their bed-rooms and dairies). I saw her ap- 
proaching the climacteric of age, and receding 
•from it — a mother, a nurse, an invalid — miun 
over her breakfast, chatty over her tea — doing 
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the honours fit Tom^B taUevAHcl inw^Kng^' fv^ 
sober > diligenoey TomVatrapa and ^nspendQei^ 
!EIie kaleidoscoFpe of^fiuiogr exhausted itevi^Qnir 
binations. ■.-., . ••/• : ...r:..??-. .vt],i 

^^ Tom!" said I (looking up affe^ii^ultdljj 
fi>r he was ocie;of my weaknesses* twas<!^m, 
and I indulged >my8elf in loving ium wtth0i|t;a 
reason)* ^^Ifiss Bumbam iB\ in ther!kest li^ 
where she is. If she ceaae to be « belle* as-<^ 
course she will, should she many -^— — ^ . ^ - - 

>^ Of coursel" interrupted Tom* vary grari^. 
• /'Well, in that case, she layB.offtthe godr 
de8s,r trust me! You wiU like her to> dreas 

plainly-^ -' .t\ 

Quite plain!" ' • . 

And stripped of her phimage^ your bird of 
Paradise would be nothing but a very indifferent 
hen ^ with the disadvJtage of rTmembering 
that she had been a bird of Paradise." 

" But it was not her dress that attracted the 
brilliant author of " . 

** Possibly not. But as the false gods of mytho- 
logy are only known by their insignia, Jupiter 
by his thunderbolt, and Mercury by his talaria 
and caduceus, so a woman, worshipped by 
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fk^idefity will find a* change di exterior noithiilg 
le&B than a htyi^ aside c^ hei^ divihity. -' That's 
a dSdaotic sentence, but you will know what I 
mean,' > wh^i I tell you that I myself cannot 
see a t)ek of cord^ ear-rings without a sickness 
tjS ihe hearty though the woman^ who otice wore 
them^imd wha lighted me twenfyyedrs ago, 
sits before me in' church, ^thout diverting a 
thought 'from the «erm6ii;> Bon't marry Hier, 
Toml'^</ ' ■'■ ■•■' "■•' 

Six wdeks afte^ this conversation I was at 
the weddings ffiid the reader will please pasis to 
the rear the> six succeeding months —^ short 
tiihe as^it «eems^^to record a change in the 
bland »ky of matrimony. It was an ellipse in 
our friendship as wdl; for advice (contrary to 
our wishes and intentions) is apt to be resented, 
and I i fancied, firom the northerly bows I re- 
ceived from MrsiFolletti that my friend had 
made a merit to her of having married icontrary 
to my counsel. At the end of this period Tom 
called on me. 

Follett, I should have Said, was a man of that 
undecided exterior which is perfectly at the 
mercy of a cravat or waistcoat; He looked 
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"snob" or "nob," according to the care with 
whidi he had made his toilet. While a bachelor, 
of course, he could never afford in public a 
negligence or a mistake, and was invariably an 
elegant man, harmonious and " pin-point " from 
straps to whiskers. But alas I the security of 
wedded life I When Tom entered my room, I 
perused him a« a walking homily. His coat, 
still made on the old measure, was buttoned 
only at the top, the waist being rather snug, and 
his waistcoat-pockets loaded with the copper 
which m his gayer days he always left on the 
counter. His satin cravat was frayed and 
brownish, with the tie slipped almost imder his 
ear. The heel of his right boot (he trod straight 
on the other foot) almost looked him in the 
face. His pantaloons (the one article of dress 
in which there are no gradations — nothing, if 
not perfect) were bulged and strained. He 
wore a frightfully new hat, no gloves, and car- 
ried a baggy brown imibrella, which was, in 
itself, a most expressive portrait of "gone to 
seed." Tom entered with his usual uppish 
carriage, and, through the how-d'ye-dos, and 
the getting mto his chair, carried off the old 
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manner to a charm. In talking of the weather, 
a moment after, his eye fell on his stumpy 
umbrella, which, with an unconscious memory 
of an old affectation with his cane, he was 
balancing on the toe of his boot, and the mar- 
ried look slid over him like a mist. Down went 
his head between his shoulders, and down went 
the comers of his mouth — down the inflation 
of his chest like a collapsed balloon ; and down, 
in its youth and expression, it seemed to me,' 
every muscle of his face. He had assumed in 
a minute the style and countenance of a man 
ten years older. 

I smiled. How could I but smile ! 

*^ Then you have heard of it I " exclaimed 
Tom, suddenly starting to his feet, and flushing 
purple to the roots of his hair. 

'' Heard of what ? " 

My look of surprise evidently took him aback ; 
and, seating himself again with confused apo- 
logies, Tom proceeded to " make a clean breast,'' 
on a subject which I had not anticipated. 

It seemed that, far from moulting her feathers 
after marriage, according to my prediction, 
Mrs. Follett clearly thought that she had not 
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yet "strutted her hour," and, though every- 
thing Tom could wish behind the curtain, in 
society she had flaunted and flirted,. ];iot merely 
with no diminution of zest from the wedding- 
day, but, her husband was of opinion, with a 
ratio alarmingly increasing. Her present alliance 
was with a certain Count Hautenbas, the lion 
of the moment, and though doubtle^ one in 
which vanity alone was active, Tom's sense of 
connubial propriety was at its last gasp. He 
could stand it no longer. He wished my 
advice in the choice between two courses. 
Should he call out the Frenchman, or should 
he take advantage of thfe law's construction of 
** moral insanity," and shut her up in a mad- 
house. 

My advice had. been of so little avail in the 
first instance, that I shrank from troubling 
Tom with any more of it, and certainly should 
have evaded it altogether, but for an ex- 
periment I wished to make, as much for my 
own satisfaction as for the benefit of that large 
class, the unhappy married. 

" Your wife is out every night, I suppose, 
Tom?" 
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« Every night when she has no party at 
home.'* 

Do you go with her always ? " 
I go for her usually. But the truth is, 
that since I married, parties bore me, and after 
seeing my wife off, I commonly smoke and 
snooze, or read, or run into Bob Thomas's and 
* talk horse,' till I have just time to be in at 
the death." 

And when you get there, you don't dance? " 

^' Not I, faith ! I haven't danced since I was 
married!" 

" But you used to be the best waltzer of the 
day." 

" WeU, the music sometimes gets into my 
heels now, but when I remember I am married, 
the fit cools off. The deuce take it ! a married 
man shouldn't be seen whirling round the room 
with a girl in his arms ! " 

** I presume that, were you still single, you 
would fancy your chance to be as good for 
ladies' fevours as any French count's that ever 
6ame over ? " 

*^ Ehem I why — yes !" 

Tom pulled up his collar. 

o2 
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" And if you had access to her society all 
day and all night, and the Frenchman only an 
hour or two in the evening, any given lady 
being the object, you would bet freely on your 
own head?" 

** I see your drift," said Tom, with a me- 
lancholy smile, ^^ but it won't do ! " 

*^ No, indeed — it is what would have . done. 
You had at the start a much better chance with 
your wife than Count Hautenbas ; but hus- 
bands and lovers are the ^ hare and the tortoise' 
of the fable. We must resort now to other 
means. Will you follow my advice, as well as 
take it, should I be willing again to bum my 
fingers in your affairs ?" 

The eagerness of Tom's protestations quite 
made the amende to my mortified self-com- 
placency, and I entered zealously into my little 
plot for his happmess. At this moment I 
heartily wish I had sent him and his affairs to 
the devil, and (lest I should forget it at the 
dose of this tale) I here caution all men, single 
and double, against " meddling or making," 
marring or mending, in matrimonial matters. 



A" 
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The alliteration majy perhaps^ impress this 
salutary counsel on the mind of the reader. 

I passed the remainder of the day in repairing 
the damage of Tom's person. I had his whiskjers 
curled and trimmed even (his left whisker was 
an inch nearer his nose than the right)^ and his 
teeth looked to by the dentist. I stood by, to 
be sure that there was no carelessness in his 
selection of patent leathers, and on his assuring 
me that he was otherwise weU provided, I suf- 
fered him to go home to dress, engaging him to 
dine with me at seven. 

He was punctual to the hour. By Jove,. I 
could scarce believe it was the same man. The 
consciousness of being well dressed seemed to 
have brightened his eyes and lips, as it certainly 
changed altogether his address and movements. 
He had a narrow escape of being handsome. 
After all, it is only a " man of mark," or an 
Apollo, who can well afford to neglect the 
outer man; and a judicious negligence, or a 
judicious plainness, is probably worth the at- 
tention of both the man of mark and the ApoUp. 
Tom was quite another order of creature — a 
butterfly that was just now a worm — and 

o 3 
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would have been treated with more consideia- 
tion in consequence, even by those least tole- 
rant of " the pomps and vanities.** We dined 
temperately, and I superseded the hottle by 4i 
cup of strong green tea, at an early moment 
after the removal of the doth, determined to 
have Tom's wits in as full dress as his person. 
Without being at all a brilliant man^ he^ wais -^ 
the next best thing — a steady absorbent $ 'and 
as most women are more fond of giving 'than 
receiving in all things, but particularly iiKSon^ 
versation, I was not uneasy as to his power of 
maMng himself agreeable. Nor was A^, faitii ! 
The ball of the night was at the house rf-an 
old firiend of my own^ and Mr. and Mrs. Pdlett 
were but newly introduced to the circle; I 
had the company very clearly in my eye, there- 
fore, while casting about for dramatis persoHtB, 
and fixing upon Mrs. Beverly Fairlie, for the 
prominent character, I assured success, though 
being very much in love with that coquettish 
widow myself, I had occasion for some self- 
denial in the matter. Of Mrs. Fairlie's weak 
points (on which it seemed necessary that I 
should enlighten Tom), I had information not 
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to be acquired short of summering and winters 
iog her, and with my eye solely directed to its 
effect upon Mrs. FoUett, I put the clues into 
my fiiend's hands in a long after-dinner coit- 
Tersation. As he seemed impatient to open 
the campaign after getting these definite and 
valuable instructions, I augured weU for his 
success, and we entered the ball-room in high 
spirits. 

It was quite enough to say to the mischievous 
widow tibat another woman was to be piqued 
by any attentions she might choose to pay Mr. 
Follett, Haying said thus much, and jnre- 
sented Tom, I sought out Mrs. Follett myself, 
with the double purpose of breaking up the 
monoply of Mons. Hautenbas, and of directing 
her attention, should it be necessary, to the 
suavities between Tom and the widow. 

It was a superb ball, and the music, as Tom 
said, went to the heels. The thing he did well 
was waltzing, and after taking a turn or two 
with Mrs. Fairlie, the rustic dame ran up to 
Mrs. FoUett with the most innocent air ima- 
ginable, and begged the loan of her husband 

for the rest of the evening ! I did not half 
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•like the look of earnest with which she entered 
into the affair^ indeed, and there was little need 
of my taking much trouble to enlighten Mrs. 
•FoUett; for a woman so surprised with a six 
months' husband I never saw. They were so 
capitally matched, Tom and the widow, in size, 
motion, style of waltzing, and all, that not we 
only, but the whole party, were occupied with 
observing and admiring them. Mrs. Follett 
and I (for a secret sympathy, somehow, drew 
us together, as the thing went on) kept up a 
broken conversation, in which the count was 
even less interested than we ; and after a few 
ineffectual attempts to draw her into the tea- 
room, the Frenchman left us in pique, and we 
gave ourselves up to the observation of the 
couple who (we presumed) severally belonged 
to us. They carried on the war famously, to 
be sure ! Mrs. Falrlie was a woman who could 
do as she liked, because she would; and she 
cared not a straw for the Yery prononce de- 
monstration of engrossing one man for all the 
quadrilles, waltzes, and galopades, beside going 
with him to supper. Once or twice I tried to 
find an excuse for leaving Mrs. Follett, to put 
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in an oar for myself; but the little woman 
clung to me as if she had not the courage to 
.undertake another person's amusement^ and, 
new and sudden as the feeling must have been, 
she was pale and wretched, with a jealousy 
more bitter probably than mine. Tom never 
gave me a look after the first waltz ; and as to 
the widow, she played her part with rather 
more zeal than we set down for her. I passed 
altogether an imcomfortable night, for a gay 
one, and it was a great relief to me when Mrs. 
FoUett asked me to send Tom for the carriage. 

*^ Be so kind as to send a servant for it,'* 
said FoUett, very coolly, "and say to Mrs. 
■FoUett, that I will join her at home. I am 
going to sup, or rather breakfast, with Mrs. 
Beverly Fairlie ! " 

Here was a mess ! 

** ShaU I send the count for yq^ shawl ? " I 
asked, after giving this message, and wishing to 
know whether she was this side of pride in her 
imhappiness. 

The Kttle woman burst into tears. 

** I wiU sit in the cloak-room tiU my husband 
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is ready,^ she eaid. '^ Go to him^ if jon pleaae^ 
and implc^re him to come and speak to me.'^ 

As I said before, I wished the whole plot to 
Ihe detiL We had achieved our object^ it is 
true — and so did the man who knocked the 
breath out of his friend's bodj in killing « fly 
on his back. Tom is now (this was y^ars ago) 
a married flirt of some celebrity, for after con^fig 
out of the widow's hands with a three monthef 
education, he had quite ^forgot to be trouUed 
about Mrs. Follett ; and instead of neglectii^ 
his dress, which was his only sin when T %ook 
him in hand, he now neglects his wife, who sees 
him, as women are apt to see their husbaiichl^ 
through other women's eyes. I presume they 
are doomed to quite as mxK^ unhandiness ad 
would have fallen to their lot, had I let theih 
alone — had Mrs. Follett ran away with the 
Frenchman, ^^nd had Tom died a divorced 
doven. But when I think that, beside> achieve 
ing little for them, I was the direct tneans^dP 
spoiling Mrs. Beverly Fairlie for myself, I 
think I may write myself down as a wal«ning 
to' meddlers in meitrimany. 
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AND THE HA]n>SOM£ ARTIST. 

That fiiyoured portion of the light of one 
summer's morning that was destined to be ih& 
transparent bath of the master-pieces on the 
walls of the Pitti was pouring in a languishing 
flood through the massive windows of the palace^ 
The ghosts of the painters (who, ministering tq 
the eye only, walk the world from cock-crowing 
to sunset) were haunting invisibly the sump- 
tuous rooms made famous by their pictures ; and 
the pictures themselves, conscious of the pre- 
sence of the fountain of soul from which gushed 
llie soul that is in them, glowed with intoxicated 
mellowness and splendour, and amazed the living 
students of the gallery with effects of light and 
colour tUl that m(»nent undiscovered. 

[And now^ dear reader, having paid you the 
compliment of commencing my story in i/aur 
vein (poetical), let me come down to a Utile 
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every-day brick and mortar^ and build up a fiedr 
and square common-sense foundation.] 

Graeme McDonald was a young Highlander 
from Rob Roy's country, come to Florence to 
study the old masters. He was an athletic^ 
wholesome, handsome fellow, who had probably 
made a narrow escape of being simply a fine 
animal ; and, as it was, you never would have 
picked him from a crowd as any thing but a 
hussar out of imiform, or a brigand perverted to 
honest life. His peculiarity was (and this I 
foresee is to be an ugly sentence), that he had 
peculiarities which did not seem peculiar. He 
was fuU of genius for his art, but the canvass 
which served him as a vent, gave him no more 
anxiety than his pocket-handkerchief. He 
painted in the palace, or wiped his forehead on 
a warm day with equally small care, to all ap- 
pearance, and he had brought his mother and 
two sisters to Italy, and supported them by a 
most heroic economy and industry — all the 
while looking as if the ^^ silver moon " and all 
the small change of the stars would scarce serve 
him for a day's pocket-money. Indeed, the 
more I knew of McDonald, the more I became 
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convinced that there was another man built over 
him. The painter was inside. And if he had 
free thoroughfare and use of the outer man's 
windows and ivory door, he was at any rate 
barred from hanging out the smallest sign or 
indication of being at any time " within." Think 
as hard as he would — devise, combine, study, or 
glow with enthusiasm — the proprietor of the 
firont door exhibited the same careless and smiling 
bravery of mien, behaving invariably as if he 
had the whole tenement to himself, and was 
neither proud of, nor interested in, the doings of 
his more spiritual inmate — leading you to sup- 
pose, almost, that the latter, though billeted upon 
him, had not been properly introduced. The 
thatch of this common tenement was of jetty 
black hair, curling in most opulent prodigality, 
and, altogether, it was a house that Hadad, the 
fallen spirit, might have chosen, when becoming 
incarnate to tempt the sister of Absalom. 

Perhaps you have been in Florence, dear 
reader, and know by what royal liberality artists 
are permitted to bring their easels into the 
splendid apartments of the palace, and copy 
from the priceless pictures on the walls. At the 
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time I have my eye upon (some few years ago), 
McDonald was making a beginning of a copy 
of Titian's Bella^ and near him stood the easel 
of a female artist who was copying from ihe 
glorious picture of ** Judith and Holofemes," in 
the same apartment. Mademoiselle Folic (so she 
was called by the elderly lady who always ac- 
companied her) was a small and very gracefully- 
formed creature, with the plainest face in which 
attraction could possibly reside. She was a 
passionate student of her art, pouring upon it 
apparently the entire fulness of her life, and as 
unconsciously forgetful of her personal impres- 
sions on those around her, as if she wore the 
invisible ring of Gyges. The deference with 
which she was treated by her staid companion 
drew some notice upon her, however, and her 
progress in the copy she was making occasionally 
gathered the artists about her easel ; and, alto- 
gether, her position among the silent and patient 
company at work in the different halls of the 
palace was one of affectionate and tacit respect. 
McDonald was her nearest neighbour, and they 
frequently looked over each other's pictures, but, 
as they were both foreigners in Florence^ (she of 
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Fdish birth^ as he understood,) their conversa- 
tion was in French or Italian, neither of which 
la^Dguages were fluently familiar to Graeme, and 
it was limited generally to expressions of cour- 
tesy or brief criticism of each other's labours. 

As I said before, it was a "proof-impression** 
ol a celestial summer's morning, and the ther- 
mometer stood at heavenly idleness. McDonald 
sat with his maul-stick across his knees, drinking 
from Titian's picture. An artist, who had 
loimged in from the next room, had hung him- 
self by the crook of his arm over a high peg, in 
his comrade's easel, and every now and then he 
volunteered an observation to which he expected 
no particular answer. 

*^ When I remember how little beauty I have 
seen in the world," said Ingarde (this artist), 
" I am inclined to believe with Satuminus, that 
there is no resurrection of bodies, and that only 
the spirits of the good return into the body of 
the Godhead — for what is ugliness to do in 
heaven I " 

McDonald only said, " Hm — hm I " 

** Or rather," said Ingarde again, " I should 
like to fashion a creed for myself, and believe 
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that nothing was immortal but what was 
heavenly, and that the good among men and 
the beautiful among women would be the only 
reproductions hereafter. How will this little 
plain woman look in the streets of the New 
Jerusalem, for example? Yet she expects^ 
as we aU do, to be recognisable by her friends 
in heaven, and, of course, to have the same 
irredeemably plain face ! (Does she understand 
English, by the way ? — for she might not be 
altogether pleased with my theory !) " 

"I have spoken to her very often," said 
McDonald, " and I think English is Hebrew to 
her — but my theory of beauty crosses at least 
one corner of your argument, my friend! I 
believe that the original type of every human 
face is beautiful, and that every human being 
could be made beautiful, without, in any essen- 
tial particular, destroying the visible identity. 
The likeness preserved in the faces of a family 
through several generations is modified by the 
bad mental qualities, and the bad health of those 
who hand it down. Remove these modifications, 
and, without destroying the family-likeness, you 
would take away all that mars the beauty of its 
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particular type. An individual countenance is 
an integral work of God's making, and God 

* saw that it was good ' when he made it. Ugli-^ 
nessy as you phrase it, is the damage that type 
of countenance has received from the sin and 
suffering of life. But the type can be restored, 
and will be, doubtless, in heaven ! " 

"And you think that little woman's face 
could be made beautiful ? " 
" I know it." 
" Try it, then ! Here is your copy of Titian's 

* Bella,' all finished but the face. Make an 
apotheosis portrait of your neighbour, and while 
it harmonises with the body of Titian's beauty, 
still leave it recognisable as her portrait, and I'll 
^ve in to your theory — believing in all othei* 
miracles, if you like, at the same time ! '^ 

Ingarde laughed, as he went back to his own 
picture, and McDonald, after sitting a few 
minutes lost in revery, turned his easel so as to 
get a painter's view of his female neighbour. 
He thought she coloured slightly as he fixed his 
eyes upon her ; but, if so, she apparently became 
very soon unconscious of his gaze, and he was 
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soon absorbed himself in the task to which his 
friend bad so mockingly challenged hinL 

II. 

[Excuse me, dear reader, while with two 
epistles I build a bridge over which you can 
cross a chasm of a month in my story.] 

" To Graeme McDonald. 

" Sir, — I am entrusted with a delicate com- 
mission, which I know not how to broach to 
you, except by simple proposal Will you for- 
^ve my abrupt brevity, if I inform you, without 
further preface, that the Countess Nyschriem, 
a Polish lady of high birth and ample fortune, 
does you the honour to propose for your hand. 
If you are disengaged, and your affections are 
not irrevocably given to another, I can conceive 
no sufficient obstacle to your acceptance of this 
brilliant connexion. The countess is twenty- 
two, and not beautiful, it must in fairness be 
said; but she has high qualities of head and 
heart, and is worthy of any man's respect and 
affection. She has seen you, of course, and 
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conceived a passion for you, of which this is the 
result. I am directed to add, that shoidd you 
consent, the following conditions are imposed — 
that you marry her within four days, making no 
inquiry except as to her age, rank, and property, 
and that, without previous interview,? she come 
veiled to the altar. 

" An answer is requested in the course of to- 
morrow, addressed to *The Count Hanswald, 
minister of his Majesty the King of Prussia.' 
*^ I have the honour, &c. &c., 

" Hanswald." 

McDonald's answer was as follows : — 

" To HIS Excellency Hanswald, &c. 

" You will pardon me that I have taken two 
days to consider the extraordinary proposition 
made me in your letter. The subject, since it 
is to be entertained a moment, requires, perhaps, 
still further reflection — but my reply shall be 
definite, and as prompt as I can bring myself to 
be, in a matter so important. 

" My first impulse was to return your letter, 

declining the honour you would do me, and 
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thanking the lady for the compliment of her 
choice. My first reflection was the relief and 
happiness which an independence would bring 
to a mother and two sisters dependent, now, on 
the precarious profits of my penciL And I first 
consented to ponder the matter with this view, 
and I now consent to marry (frankly) for this ad- 
vantage. But still I have a condition to propose. 
" In the studies I have had the opportunity 
to make of the happiness of imaginative men in 
matrimony, I have observed that their two 
worlds of fact and fancy were seldom under the 
control of one mistress. It must be a very ex- 
traordinary woman, of course, who, with the 
sweet domestic qualities needful for common 
life, possesses at the same time the elevation and 
spirituality requisite for the ideal of the poet 
and painter. And I am not certain, in any 
case, whether the romance of some secret pas- 
sion, fed and pursued in the imagination only, 
be not the inseparable necessity of a poetical 
nature. For the imagination is incapable of 
being chained, and it is at once disenchanted and 
set roaming by the very possession and certainty 
which are the charms of matrimony. Whether 
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exdusive devotion of all the faculties of mind 
and body be the fideUty exacted in marria£:e. 
is a question every woma. should consl; 
before making a husband of an imaginative man. 
As I have not seen the Countess, I can gene- 
ralise on the subject without offence ; and she is 
the best judge whether she can chain my fancy 
as well as my affections, or yield to an imagina- 
tive mistress the devotion of so predominant a 
quality of my nature. I can only promise her 
the constancy of a husband. 

"Still, if this were taken for only vague 
speculation, she might be deceived. I must 
declare, frankly, that I am, at present, com- 
pletely possessed with an imaginative passion. 
The object of it is probably as poor as I, and I 
could never marry her were I to continue free. 
Probably, too, the high-bom Countess woidd be 
but little jealous of her rival, for she has no pre- 
tensions to beauty, and is a humble artist. 
But, in painting this lady's portrait (a chance 
experiment, to try whether so plain a face could 
be made lovely), I have penetrated to so 
beautiftd an inner countenance (so to speak) — 
I have found charms of impression so subtly 
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masked. to the common eye^t-I have traced 
such exquisite lineament of soul and feeling, 
visible, for the present, I believe, to my eye 
only — that, while I live, I shall do irresistible 
homage to her aa the embodiment of my fancy's 
want, the very spirit and essence suitable to 
rule, over my unseen world of imagination^ 
Marry whom I will, and be true to Jher as I 
ahall, this lady will (perhaps unknown to ber^ 
self) be my mistress in dream-land and revery. - 

" This inevitable license allowed -tt- my ideal 
world and its devotions, that is to say, left 
entirely to myself ^^- 1 am ready to accept the 
honour of the Countess's hand. If, at the altar^ 
she .should hear me munnur another name unih 
her own — (for the bride of my fancy must be 
present when I wed, and I shall link the vows to 
both -in one ceremony) — let her not fear for my 
eonstanoy to herself, but let her remember that 
it is not to offend her hereafter, if the name of 
the other come to my lip in dreams. ^ 

"Your Excellency . may command my time 
and presence. Wjith high consideration, &c. 
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Bather agitated than surprised seemed Made^ 
mdselle Folie, when, the next day, as she ar- 
ranged her brushes upon the shelf of her easd, 
her handsome neighbomr commenced^ in the 
most fluent Italian he could command, to invite 
her -to hi» wedding. Very much surprised was 
McDonald when she interrupted him in "Rnglish, 
and begged him to use his native tongue, as 
madame, her attendant, would not then under- 
stand him. He weait on delightedly in his own 
honest language, and explained to her his im- 
aginative admiration, though he felt compunc- 
tious, soiuewhat, that so unreal a sentiment 
should bxing the blood into her cheek; She 
thanked him — drew the doth firom the tipper 
part of her own picture, and shoived him an 
admirable portrait of his handsome features, 
substituted for the masculine head of Judith in 
the original from which she copied — ^ and 
profmised to be at his wedding, and to listen 
sharply for het murmured name in his vow at 
the altar. ' He chanced to wear atthe moment 
a ring of red cornelian, tod he agreed with her 
that she should stand where he could see her, 
and, at the moment of his putting the marriage 

F 4 
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ring upon the bride's finger, that she should put 
on this, and for ever after wear it, as a token of 
having received his spiritual vows of devotion. 

The day came, and the splendid equipage 
of the Countess dashed into the square of Santa 
Maria, with a veiled bride and a cold bride- 
groom, and deposited them at the steps of the 
church. And they were followed by other 
coroneted equipages, and gaily-dressed company 
from each — the mother and sisters of the bride- 
groom gaily dressed, among them, but looking 
pale with incertitude and dread. 

The veiled bride was small, but she moved 
gracefully up the aisle, and met her future hus- 
band at the altar with a low curtsy, and made 
a sign to the priest to proceed with the cere- 
mony. McDonald was colourless, but firm, 
and indeed showed little interest, except by an 

. anxious look now and then among the crowd 
of spectators at the sides of the altar. He pro- 
nounced with a steady voice, but when the rmg 
, was to be put on, he looked aroimd for an in- 
stant, and then suddenly, and to the great 

, scandal of the church, clasped his bride wiih a 
passionate ejaculation to his bosom. The car" 
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nelian ring was on her finger — and the Coun- 
tess Nyschriem and Mademoiselle Folie — his 
bride and his fancy queen — were one. 

This curious event happened in Florence 
some eight years since — as all people then 
there will remember; and it was prophesied 
of the Countess that she would have but a short 
lease of her handsome and gay husband. But 
time does not say so. A more constant hus- 
band than McDonald to his plain and titled wife^ 
and one more continuously in love, does not 
travel and buy pictures, and patronise artists — 
though few except yourself and I, dear reader, 
know the philosophy of it ! 
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I WAS standing in a hostelry^ at Geneva, mak- 
ing a bargain with an Italian for a pikce in a 
aretum carriage to Florence^ when an English- 
mali^ who had been in the samci steamer with 
me on Lake Leman, the day before, came in 
and stood listening to the conversation. We 
had been the only two passengers on boards but 
had passed six hours in each other's company 
without speaking. The road to an English- 
man's friendship is to have shown yourself per- 
fectly indifferent to his acquaintance ; and, as I 
liked him from the first, we were now ready to 
be conscious of each other's existence. 

'^ I beg pardon," said he, advancing in a 
pause of the vetturino's oration, " will you 
allow me to engage a place with you ? I am 
going to Florence, and, if agreeable to you, we 
will take the carriage to ourselves." 

I agreed very willingly, and in two hours we 
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Were frke of the gates of Geneva, and keeping 
along the edge of the lake in the cool twilight 
cf one of the loveliest of heaven's summer 
evenings. The carriage was spaciously con- 
jtrived for four; and, with the curtains up aU 
around, oar feet on the forward seat, mj comr 
panion smoking, and conversaticm huUbling up 
to please itself we rolled over the smooth road 
gtiOing mto the first chapter of our acquaint- 
anw as tranquilly as Geoffirey Crayon and his 
reader into the first chapter of any thing he has 
nrritten. 

My companion (Mr. St. John Elmslie, as 
init down in his passport) seemed to have some- 
duagrto think of beade i»:opitiating my good 
w31; bat he was considerate and winning, from 
radent high breeding, and quite open, himself, 
to- my most scrutinising study. He was about 
thirty, and, without any definite beauty, was a 
jfiiie specimen of a man. Probably most ^per- 
mm». would hate ealled him handsome. I liked 
him*, better, jHrobably, &om the subdued melan- 
dioly with which he brooded on hia seeret 
jth<Hight, whatever it mi^t be — lEilad men^ kt 
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this world of boisterous gaiety or selfish, ill- 
humour, interesting me always. 

From that something, on which his memory 
fed in quiet but constant revery, nothing aroused 
my companion except the passing of a travelling 
carriage, going in the other direction, or our 
own arrival at an inn. I began to suspect, 
indeed, after a little while, that Elmslie had 
some understanding with our vetturino, for,, on 
the approach of any vehicle of pleasure, our 
horses became restive, and, with a sudden pull- 
up, stood directly across the way. Out jumped 
my friend to assist in controlling the restive 
animals, and, in the five minutes during which 
the strangers were obUged to wait, we generally 
saw their heads once or twice thrust inquiringly 
from the carriage window. This done, our own 
vehicle was again wheeled about, and the tra- 
vellers allowed to proceed. 

We had arrived at Bologna with but one 
interruption to the quiet friendliness of our in- 
tercourse. A-^propos of some vein of speculation, 
I had asked my companion if he were married. 
He was silent for a moment, and then, V0i> a 
jocose tone of voice, which was new to me. 
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replied, " I believe I have a wife — somewhere 
in Scotland." But though Elmslie had deter- 
mined to show me that he was neither annoyed 
nor offended at my inquisitiveness, his manner 
changed. He grew ceremonious. For the re- 
mainder of that day I felt uncomfortable, I 
scarce knew why ; and I silently determined 
that if my friend continued so exceedingly well- 
bred in his manner for another day, I should 
find an excuse for leaving him at Bologna. 

But we had left Bologna, and, at sunset of a 
warm day, were slowly toiling up the Apen- 
nines. The inn to which we were bound was 
in sight, a mile or two above us, and, as the 
vetturino stopped to breathe his horses, Elmslie 
jumped from the carriage, and started to walk 
on. I took advantage of his absence to stretch 
myself over the vacated cushions, and, on our 
arrival at the inn, was soundly asleep. 

My friend's voice, in an unusual tone, awoke 
me, and, by his face, as he looked in at the car- 
riage window, I saw that he was under some 
extraordinary excitement. This I observed by 
the light of the stable-lantern — for the hos- 
telry, Italian fashion, occupied the lower story 
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of tbe inn^ and our carriage was driven mi^ 
the archway, where the faint light from with- 
out made but little impression on the dark- 
ness. I followed ElmsUe's beckoning .finger^ 
and climbing after him up the stairway of stone^ 
stood in a large refectory occupying the whole 
of the second story of the building. 

At the first glance I saw that there was an: 
English party in the house. An Italian inn of 
the lower order has no provision for private par-^ 
ties, and few, except English travellers, object 
to joining the common evening tneaL The hall 
was dark with the twilight, but a large curtain 
was suspended across the farther extremity, 
and, by the glimmer of lights, and an occasional 
sound of a knife, a party was within, supping in 
silence. 

" If you speak, speak in Italian," whispered 
Elmslie, taking me by the arm, and leading me 
on tiptoe to one of the comers of the curtain. 

I looked in and saw two persons seated at a 
table — a bold and soldierly-looking man of 
fifty, and a young lady, evidently his daughter. 
The beauty of the last^mentioned person was so 
extraordinary that I nearly committed the in- 
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discretioii pf an exclamation in English. She 
was slight, but of full and well-rounded pro- 
portions, and she sat and moved with an 
eminent graoe and lady-likeness altogether cap- 
tivating. Though her face expressed a settled 
sadness, it was of unworn and faultless youth 
and loyelines8, and whUe her heavay-frmged 
eyes would have done, in then- expression, for 
a Niohe, Hehe's lips were not more ripe, nor 
Juno's arched more proudly. She was a blonde, 
with eyes and eyelashes darker than her htur — 
a kind of beauty almost peculiar to England. 

The passing in of a taU footman, in a plain 
Uvery pf grey, interrupted my gaze, and EhnsHe 
drew me away by the arm, and led me into the 
road in front of the locanda. The night had 
now fallen, and we strolled up and down in the 
glimmer of the starlight. My companion was 
evidently much disturbed, and we made several 
turns after I had seen very plainly that he was 
making up his mind to connnunicate to me the 
secret. 

** I have a request to make of you," he said, 
at last ; " a service to exact, rather, to which 
there were no hope that you would listen for a 
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mcmient if I did not first tell you a very sin- 
gular story. Have a little patience with me, 
and I will make it as brief as I can — the 
briefer, that I have no little pain in recalling it 
with the distinctness of description." 

I expressed my interest in all that concerned 
my new friend, and begged him to go on. 

" Hardly six years ago," said EhnsUe, press- 
ing my arm gently in acknowledgment of my 
sympathy, ^* I left college and joined my re^- 
ment, for the first time, in Scotland. By the 
way, I should re-introduce myself to you as 

Viscount S y of the title of which, then, 

I was in prospect. My story hinges somewhat 
upon the fact that, as an Honourable captain, a 
nobleman in expectancy, I was an object of 
some extraneous interest to the ladies who did 
the flirting for the garrison. God forgive me 
for speaking lightly on the subject ! 

" A few evenings after my arrival, we had 
been dining rather freely at mess, and the 
major announced to us that we were invited to 
take tea with a linen-draper, whose house was 
a popular resort of the officers of the regiment. 
The man had three or four daughters, who, as 
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the phrase goes, * gave you a great deal for 
your money,' and, for romping and frolicking, 
they had good looks and spirit enough. The 
youngest was really very pretty, but the eldest, 
to whom I was exclusively presented by the 
Major, as a sort of quiz on a new-comer, was a 
sharp and sneering old maid, red-headed, 
freckled, and somewhat lame. Not to be out- 
done in frolic by my persecutor, I commenced 
making love to Miss Jacky in mock heroics, 
and we were soon marching up and down the 
room, to the infinite entertainment of my 
brother officers, lavishing on each other every 
possible term of endearment. 

*^ In the midst of this, the Major came up to 
me with rather a serious face. 

"^Whatever you do,' said he, ^ for God's 
sake don't call the old girl your wife. The joke 
might be serious.' 

^* It was quite enough that I was desired not 
to do any thing in the reign of misrule then pre- 
vailing. I immediately assumed a connubial 
air, to the best of my dramatic ability, begged 
Miss Jacky to join me in the frolic, and made 
the: rounds of the room, introducing the old 

VOL. I. Q 
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girl as Mrs. Elmslie, and receiving from her 
quite as many tendernesses as were bearable by 
myself or the company . present. I observed 
that the lynx-eyed linen-draper watched this 
piece of fmi very closely, and. my friend the 
Major seemed distressed and^ grave about it. 
But we carried it out till the party broke up, 
and the next day the regiment was ordered 
over to Ireland, and I thought no more, for 
awhile, either of Miss Jacky or my own ab- 
surdity. 

^^ Two years afterward, I was, at a drawing- 
room at St. James'^, presented, for the first 
time, by the name which I bear. It was not a 
very agreeable event to me, as our family for- 
tunes were inadequate to the proper support of 
the title ; and on Ab generosity of a maternal 
uncle, who had been at mortal variance with 
my father, depended our hopes of restoration to 
prosperity. From the mood of bitter melan- 
choly in which I had gone through the cere- 
mony of an introduction, I was aroused by the 
murmur in the crowd at the approach of a 
young girl just presented to the King. She was 
following a lady whom I slightly knew^ and 
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had evidently been presented by her; and, 
before I had begun to recover from my aston- 
ishment at her beauty, I was requested by this 
lady to give her protege an arm, and follow to a 
less crowded apartment of the palace. 

" Ah, my friend 1 the exquisite beauty of 
Lady Melicent — but you have seen her. She 
is here, and I, must fold her in my arms to- 
night, or perish in the attempt. 

*^ Pardon me ! " he added, as I was about to 
interrupt him with an explanation. " She has 
been — she is — my wife ! She loved me and 
married me, making life a heaven of constant 
ecstasy — for I worshipped her with every fibre 
of my existence." 

He paused, and gave me his story brokenly, 
and I waited for him to go on without ques- 
tioning. 

" We had lived together in absolute and un- 
clouded happiness for eight months, in lover- 
like seclusion at her father's house, and I was 
looking forward to the birth of my child with 
anxiety and transport^ when the death of my 

imcle left me heir to his immense fortunie, and 

* 2 
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I parted from my greater treasure to go and 
pay the fitting respect at his burial. 

** I returned, after a week's absence, with an 
impatience and ardour almost intolerable, and 
found the door closed against me. 

" There were two letters for me at the por- 
ter's lodge — one from Lord A ^ my wife's 

father, informing me that the Lady Mili- 
cent had miscarried and was dangerously ill, 
and enjoining upon me, as a man of honour and 
delicacy, never to attempt to see her again; 
and another from Scotland, claiming a fitting 
support for my lawful wife, the daughter of the 
linen-draper. The proofs of the marriage, duly 
sworn to and certified by the witnesses of my 
fatal frolic, were enclosed, and on my recovery, 
six weeks after, from the delirium into which 
these multiplied horrors precipitated me, : I 
found that, by the Scotch law, the first mar- 
riage was valid, and my ruin was irrevocable." 

^* And how long since was this ? " I inquired, 
breaking in upon his narration for the first 
time. 

^* A year and a month — and till to-night I 
have not seen her. But I must break through 
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this dreaxlful separation now — and I must 
speak to her, and press her to my breast — and 
you will aid me ? " 

" To the last drop of my blood, assuredly. 
But how ? " 

^^ Come to the inn ! You have not supped, 
and we will devise as you eat. And you must 
lend me your invention, for my heart and brain 
seem to me going wild." 

Two hours after, with a pair of loaded pistols 
in my breast, we went to the chamber of the 
host, and bound him and his wife to the posts 
of their beds. There was but one man about 
the house, the hostler, and we had made him 
intoxicated with our travelling flask of brandy. 

Lord A and his daughter were still sitting 

up, and she, at her chamber window, was 
, watching the just risen moon, over which the 
clouds were drifting very rapidly. Our busi- 
ness was, now, only with them, as, in their 
. footman, my companion had found an attached 
. creature, who remembered him, and willingly 
agreed to offer no interruption. 

After taking a pull at the brandy-flask my- 
self (for, in spite of my blackened face and the 

Q 3 
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slouched hat of the hostler, I required some for- 
tification of the muscles of my face before doing 
violence to an English nobleman), I opened the 
door of the chamber which must be passed to 
gain access to that of Lady Melicent. It was 

Lord A 's sleeping-room, and, though the 

light was extinguished, I could see that he was 
still up, and sitting at the window. Turning 
my lantern inward, I entered the room and set 
it down, and, to my relief. Lord A solilo- 
quized in English, that it was the host with a 
hint that it was time to go to bed. My friend 
was at the door, according to my arrangement, 
ready to assist me should I find any difficulty ; 
but, from the dread of premature discovery of 
the person, he was to let me manage it alone if 
possible. 

Lord A sat unsuspectingly in his chair, 

with his head turned half way over his shoulders 
to see why the officious host did not depart. I 
sprang suddenly upon him, drew him backward 
and threw him on his face, and, with my hand 
over his mouth, threatened him with death, in 
my choicest Italian, if he did not remain passive 
till his portmanteau had been looked into. I 
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thought he might submit, with the idea that it 
was only a robbery, and so it proved. He 
allowed me, after a short struggle, to tie his 
hands behind him, and march him down to his 
carriage, before the muzzle of my pistoL The 
hostelry was still as death, and, shutting his 
-carriage door upon his lordship, I moimted 
guard. 

The night seemed to me very long, but 
morning dawned, and, with the earliest grey, 
the postilions came knocking at the outer door 
of the locanda. My friend went out to them, 
while I marched back Lord A to his cham- 
ber, and, by immense bribing, the horses were 
all put to our carriage a half hour after, and the 
outraged nobleman was left without the means 
of pursuit till their return. We reached Flo- 
rence in safety, and pushed on immediately to 
Leghorn, where we took the steamer for Mar- 
seilles and eluded arrest, very much to my most 
agreeable surprise. 

By a Providence that does not always in- 
dulge mortals with removing those they wish 

in another world. Lord S has lately been 

freed from his harrowing chain by the death of 

Q 4 
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his so-called lady : and, having re-married Lady 
MeUcent, their happiness is renewed and per- 
feet In his letter to me, announcmg it, he 
gives me liberty to tell the story, as the secret 

was divulged to Lord A on the day of his 

second nuptials. He said nothing, however, of 
hi8 lordship's forgiyeness for my rude handling 
of his person, and, in ceasing to be considered 
a brigand, possibly I am responsible as a 
gentleman. 
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MISS JONES'S SON. 

One nighty toward the close of the London sea- 
son — the last week in August, or thereabouts 
— the Deptford omnibus set down a gentleman 
at one of the small brick-block cottages on the 
'Kent Koad. He was a very quietly-disposed 
person, with a face rather inscrutable to a com- 
'mon eye, and might, or might not, pass for what 
he was — a man of mark. His age was perhaps 
thirty, and his manners and movements had that 
cool security which can come only from con- 
versance with a class of society that is beyond 
being laughed at. He was handsome — but 
when the style of a man is well pronounced, 
-that is an unobserved trifle. 

Perhaps the reader will step in to No. 10. 
Verandah Row, without further ceremony. 

The room — scarce more than a squirrel-box 
from back to front — was divided by folding 
doors, and the furniture was fanciful and neatly 
kept. The canary bird, in a very small cage, 
in the comer, seemed rather an intruder on 
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such small quarters. You could scarce give a 
guess what style of lady was the tenant of such 
miniature gentility. 

The omnibus passenger sat down in one of 
the little cane-bottomed and straight-backed 
chairs, and presently the door opened and a 
stout elderly woman, whose skirts really filled 
up the remaining void of the little parlour, en- 
tered with a cordial exclamation, and an affeo- 
tionate embrace was exchanged between theuL 
Well, my dear mother ! " said the visiter, 
I am off to-morrow to Warwickshire, to pass 
the shooting season, and I came to wind up 
your household clock-work to go for a month — 
{ticking^ I am sorry to say !) What do you 
want ? How is the tea-caddy ?" 

" Out of green, James, but the black will do 
till you come back. Lai don't talk of such 
matters, when you are just going to leave me. 
I'll step up stairs and make you out a list of 
my wants presently. Tell me — where are you 
going in Warwickshire ? I went to school i|i 
Warwickshire. Dear me! the lovers I had 
there ! Well, well ! Where did you say you 
were going?" 
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. ^* To the Marqius of Headfort — Headfort 
Court, I think his place is called — a post and 
a half from Stratford. Were you ever there, 
mother?" 

** I there, indeed ! No, my son ! But I had a 
lover near Stratford — young Sir Humphrey 
Fencher, he was then — old Sir Humphrey 
now 1 I'm sure he remembers me, long as it is 
since I saw him — and, James, I'll give you a 
letter to him. Yes — I should like to know how 
he looks, and what he will say to my grown-up 
boy. Ill go and write it now, and I'll look over 
the groceries at the same time. If you move 
your chair, James, don't crush the canary-bird 1 " 
The mention of the letter of introduction lin- 
gered in the ear of the gentleman left in the 
parlour, and smiling to himself with a look of 
covert humour, he drew from his pocket a letter 
of which it reminded him — the letter of intro- 
duction, on the strength of which he was going 
to Warwickshire. As this and the one which 
was being written upstairs were the two pieces 
of ordnance destined to propel the incidents of 
our story, the reader will excuse us for preseiat- 
ing them as a ^^ make ready." 
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" Crockford*8, Monday. 

" Dear Fred, 
" Nothing going on in town, except a little 
affair of my own, which I can't leave to go 
down to you. Dull even at Crocky's — nobody 
plays this hot weather. And now, as to your 
commissions. You will receive Dupree, , the 
cook, by to-night's mail Grisi won't come, to 
you without her man — ^ 'twasn't thus when we 
were boys ! ' — so I send you a figurante, and 
you must do tableaux. I was luckier in finding 

. you a wit. Q will be with you to-morrow, 

though, by the way, it is only on condition of 
meeting Lady Midge Bellasys, for whom, if 
. she is not with you, you must exert your in- 
veiglements. This, by way only of shuttle- 
cock and battledore, however, for they play at 
. wit together — nothing more, on her part at 
least. Look out for this devilish fellow, my 
Lord Fred ! — and live thin tiU you, see the 
last of him — for he'll laugh you into your se- 
cond apoplexy with the dangerous ease of a 
hair-trigger. I could amuse you with a turn 
.or two in my late adventures, but black and 
white are bad confidants, though very well as a 
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business firm. And, mentioning them, I have 
drawn on you for a temporary 500/., which 
please lump with my other loan, and oblige 

^* Yours, faithfully, 

" Vaurien." 



And here follows the letter of Mrs. Q- 



to. her ancient lover, the baronet of Warwick- 
shire : — 

" No. 10. Verandah Row, Kent Road. 

^* Dear Sir Humphrey, 
** Perhaps you will scarce remember Jane 
Jones, to whom you presented the brush of 
your first fox. This was thirty years ago. I 
was then at school in the little village near 
Tally-ho Hall. Dear me ! how well I remember 
it ! On hearing of your marriage, I accepted 

an offer from my late husband, Mr. Q , 

and our union was blessed with one boy, who, I 
must say, is an angel of goodness. Out of his 
small income, my dear James furnished and 
rented this very genteel house, and he tells me 
I shall have it for life, and provides me one ser- 
vant, and every thing I could possibly want. 
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Thrice a week he comes out to spend the day 
and dine with me, and, in short, he is the pat- 
tern of good sons. As this dear boy is going 
down to Warwickshire, I cannot resist the de- 
sire I have that you should know him, and that 
he should bring me back an account of my lover 
in days gone by- Any attention to him, dear 
Sir Humphrey, will very much oblige one whom 
you once was happy to oblige, and still 

*' Your sincere friend, 

Jane Q ^ 

Formerly JoNES.^ 



i6 

i6 



It was a morning astray from Paradise when 

Q awoke at Stratford. Ringing for his 

breakfast, he requested that the famous hostess 
of the Red Horse would grace him so far as to 
join him over a muffin and a cup of coffee, and 
between the pauses of his toilet he endited a 
note, enclosing his mother's letter of introduc- 
tion to Sir Humphrey. 

Enter dame hostess, prim and respectfiil, and, 

as breakfast proceeded, Q easily informed 

himself of the geography of Tally-ho Hall, and 
the existing branch and fddage of the family 
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tree. Sir Humphrey's domestic circle consisted 
of a daughter and a niece (his only son having 
gone with his regiment to the Canada wars), 
and the Hall lay half way to Headfort Court — 
the Fenchers, his lordship's nearest neighbours, 
Mrs. Boniface was inclined to think. 

Q divided his morning very delightfuUy 

between the banks of the Avon and the be- 
scribbled localities of Shakspeare s birth and re- 
ddence, and by two o'clock the messenger had 
returned with this note from Sir Humphrey : — 

"Deab Sir, 
"I remember Miss Jones very welL God 
bless me, I thought she had been dead many 
years. I am sure I shall be very happy to see 
her son. Will you come out and dine with us ? 
— dmner at seven. 

*^ Your ob't. servant, 

"Humphrey Fencher. 

" James Q , Esq." 

As the orack wit and diner-out of his time, 
Q was as well known to the brilliant so- 
ciety «f London as the &ce of the " gdd stick 
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in waiting'' at St. Jame&X ^u^ with his yeiy 
oommon name, he was as little likdy to be re- 
cognised oat of his peculiar q>heie as the noble 
lord, when walking m Cheapade, to be lecog- 
nieed as £ft^ ^ stick ^ so often mentioned in the 
Court JonmaL He had delayed his viat to 
Headfort Court for a day, and undertaken to 
delirer his mother's letter, and look up her 
lang-syne lover, very much as he would stop in 
the Strand to purdiase her a parcel of snuff — 
purely finom the filial habit of always doing her 
bidding, even in whims. He had very little 
curiofflty to see a Warwickshire Ximrod ; and, 
till his post-chaise stopped at the lodge-gate of 
Tally-ho Hall, it had never entered his head to 
speculate upon the ground of his introduction 
to Sir Humphrey, nor to anticipate the nature 
of his reception. His name had been so long 
to him an ^^ open sesame," that he had no doubt 
of its potency, and least of all when he pro- 
noimced it at an inferior gate in the barriers of 
society. 

The dressing-bell had rung, and Q was 

shown into the vacant drawing-room, where he 
buried himself in the deepest chair he could find^ 
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and sat looking at the wall with the composure 
of a barber's customer waiting to be shaved. 
There presently entered two young ladies, very 
showily dressed, who called him Mr. *^ Jones," 
in repljdng to his salutation, and immediately 
fell to promenading between the two old mirrors 
at the extremities of the room, discoursing upon 
topics evidently chosen to exclude the new- 
comer from the conversation. With rather a 

feeling that it was their loss, not his, Q 

recomposed himself in the leathern chair, and 
resumed the perusal of the oaken ceiling. The 
neglect sat upon him a little uncomfortable 
withaL 

^* How d'ye do, young man ! What ! you 
are Miss Jones's son, eh ? " was the salutation 
of a burly old gentleman, who now entered and 
shook hands with the great incognito. *^ Here, 
'Bel ! Fan ! Mr. Jones. My daughter and my 
mece, Mr. Jones I " 

Q was too indignant for a moment to 

explain that Miss- Jones had changed her name 
before his birth, and on second thought, finding 
that this real character was not suspected, and 
that he represented to Sir Hiunphrey simply 
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the obscure son of an obscure girl, pretty, thirty 
years ago, he fell quietly into the rdle expected 
of him, and walked patiently in to dinner with 
Miss Fencher, who accepted his arm for that 
pui^)ose, but forgot to take it ! 

It was hard to be witty as a Mr. Jones, but 
the habit was strong and the opportunities were 

good, and Q , warming with his first glass 

of sherry, struck out some sparks that would 
have passed for gems of the first water with 
choicer listeners ; but wit is slowly recognised 
when not expected, and though now and then 
the young ladies stared, and now and then the 
old baronet chuckled and said, "Egad! very 
well!" there was evidently no material rise in 
the value of Mr. Jones, and he at last confined 
his social talents exclusively to his wine-glass 
and nut-picker, feeling, spite of himself, as stu- 
pid as he seemed., 

Relieved of the burden of replying to their 
guest, the yoijng ladies now took up a subject 
which evidently lay nearest their hearts — a 
series of dejeuners^ the first of which was to 
come off the following morning at Headfort 
Court. As if by way of caveat^ in case Mr. 
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Jones should fancy that he could be mvited to 
accompany Sir Humphrey, Miss Fencher took 
the trouble to explain that these were, by no 
means, common country entertainments, but 
exclusive and select parties, under the patron- 
age of the beautiful and witty Lady Imogen 
Bellasys, now a guest at Headfort. Her lady- 
ship had not only stipulated for societe ckaisie, 
but had invited down a celebrated London wit, 
a great friend of her own, to do the mottoes 
and keep up the spirit of the masques and ta- 
bleaux. Indeed, Miss Fencher considered her- 
self as more particularly the guest and ally of 
Lady Imogen, never having been permitted, 
during her mother's life, to visit Headfort 
(though she did not see what the Marqids's pri- 
vate character had to do with his visiting list), 
and she expected to be called upon to serve as 
a sort of maid of honour, or in some way to as- 
sist Lady Imogen, who had invited her, very 
affectionately, after church, on Sunday. She 
thought, perhaps, she had better wake up Sir 
Humphrey while she thought of it, (and while 
papa was good-natured, as he always was after 
dinner,) and exact of him a promise that the 
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great London Mr., what d'ye call 'im, should 
be invited to pass a week at Tally-ho Hall — 
for, of course, as mutual allies of Lady Lnogen, 
Miss Fencher and he would become rather well 
acquainted. 

To this enlightenment, of which we have 
given only a brief resumer^ Mr. Jones listened 
attentively, as he was expected to do, and was 
very graciously answered, when, by way of 
feeling one of the remote pulses of his celebrity, 
he ventured to ask for some further particulars 
about the London wit aforementioned. He 
learned, somewhat to his disgust, that his name 
was either Brown or Simpson, some very com- 
mon name, however, but that he had a wonder- 
ful talent for writing impromptu epigrams on 
people, and singing them afterward to impromptu 
music on the piano, and that he was supposed 
to be a natm'al son of Talleyrand or Lord By- 
ron, Miss Fencher had forgotten which. He 
had written something, but Miss Fencher had 
forgotten what. He was very handsome — no, 
very plain — indeed. Miss Fencher had forgot- 
ten which — but it was one or the other. 

At this crisis of the conversation Sir Hum- 
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phrey roused from his post-prandial snooze^ and 
begged Mr. Jones to pass the port and open 
the door for the la(Kes. By the time the gloves 
were rescued from imder the table, the worthy 
baronet had drained a bumper, and, with his 
descending glass, dropped his eyes to the level 
of his daughter's face, where they rested with 
paternal admiration. Miss Fencher was far 
firom ill-looking, and she well knew that her 
father waxed affectionate over his wine. 

^^Papa!" said she, coming behind him, and 
looking down his throat, as he strained his head 
backward, leaving his reluctant double chin 
resting on Ins cravat. *^ I have a favour to ask, 
my dear papa ! " 

** He shall go, my dear 1 he shall go ! I have 
been thinking of it — I'll arrange it, 'Bel, 111 
arrange it ! Go your ways, chick, and send me 
my slippers!" gurgled the baronet, with his 
usual rapid brevity, when slightly elevated. 

Miss Fencher turned quite pale. 

**Pa — pa!" she exclaimed, with horror in 
her voice, coming round front, ^^ Pa — pa f — ^ 
good gracious! Do you know it is the most 
exdufflve — however, papa! let us talk that 
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over in the other room. What I wish to ask is 

quite another matter. You know that Mr. 

Mr. " 

** The gentleman you mean is probably James 
Q ^," interrupted Mr. Jones. 

^* Thank you, sir, so it is ! " continued Miss 
Fencher, putting her hand upon the baronet's 
mouth, who was about to speak — ** It is Mr. 

James Q ; and what I wish, papa, is to 

have Mr. James Q invited to pass a week 

with us. You know, papa, we shall be very 

intimate -— James Q and I — both of us 

assisting Lady Imogen, you know, papa! and 
— and — stay till I get some note-paper — will 
you, dear papa ? " 

^^You will have your way, chick, you wiU 
have your way," sighed Sir Humphrey, getting 
his spectacles out of a very tight pocket on his 
hip. ** But, bless me, I can't write in the even- 
ing. Mr. Jones — perhaps Mr. Jones will 
write the note for me. Just present my com- 
pliments to Mr. Q y and request the honour, 

and all that — can you do it, Mr. Jones ? " 

Q- rapidly endited a polite note to him- 
self, which he handed to Miss Fencher for her 
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approbation^ and meantime entered the butler 
with the coffee. 

" Stuggins ! " cried Sir Humphrey, " I wish 
Mr. Jones " 

"Good Heavens! papal" exclaimed Miss 
Fencher, ending the remainder of her objurga- 
tion in a whisper in her father's ear. But the 
baronet was not in a mood to be controlled. 

** My love ! — 'Bel, I say ! — he shall go. 
You d-d-d-diddedent see Miss Jones's letter* 
He's a p-p-p-pattem of filial duty ! — he gives 
his mother a house, and all she wants ! — he's a 
good son, I tell you ! St-Stuggins, come here ! 
Pass the port, Jones, my good feUow ! " 

Stuggins stepped forward a pace, and pre- 
sented his white waistcoat, and Miss Fencher 
flounced out of the room in a passion. 

" Stug^ns ! " said the old man, a little more 
tranquilly, since he had no fear now of being 
interrupted, " I wish my friend, Mr. Jones^ 
here, to see this cock-arhoop business to-mor-: 
row. It'll be a fine sight, they tell me. I want 
him to see it, Stuggins ! You imderstand me. 
His mother. Miss Jones, was a pretty girl^ 
Stuggins ! And she'll be very glad to hear that 
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her boy has seen such a fine show — eh, Jones? 
eh, Stugglns ? Well, you know what I want. 
The Headfort tenants will have a place provided 
for them, of course — some shrubbery, eh? — 
some gallery — some place behind the musicians, 
where they are out of the way, but can see -r- 
isn't it so ? eh ? eh ? " 

** Yes, Sir Humphrey — no doubt. Sir Hum- 
phrey!" acceded Stuggins, with his ears still 
open to know how the details were to be 
managed. 

*^Well — very well — and you'll take Jones 
with you in the dickey — eh? — Thomas will 
go on the box — eh? Will that do? — and 
Mr. Jones will stay with us to-night, and per- 
haps you'll show him his room, now, and talk it 
over, eh, Stuggins ? — Good night, Mr. Jones ! 
— good night, Jones, my good fellow 1 " 

And Sir Humphrey, having done this act of 
grateful reminiscence for his old sweetheart, 
managed to find his way into the next room 
unaided. 

Q had begun, by this time, to see ** straw 

for his bricks," in the course matters were taking; 
and instead of throwing a decanter . after Sir 
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Humphrey, and knocking down the butler for 
calling him Mr. Jones, he accepted Stuggins's 
convoy to . the housekeeper's room, and with his 
droll stories and funny ways kept the maids 
and footmen in convulsions of laughter tiU 
break of day. Such a merry time had not 
come off in servants' hall for many a day, and 
of many a precious morsel of the high life below 
stairs of Tally-ho Hall did he pick the brains of 
the delighted Abigails. 

The ladies, busied with their toilets, had their 
breakfasts in their own rooms, and Mr. Jones 
did not make his appearance till after the ba- 
ronet had achieved his red herring and seltzer. 
The carriage came round at twelve, and the 
ladies stepped in, dressed for triiunph, tmnbled 
after by burly Sir Humphrey, who required 
one side of the vehicle to himself — Mr. Jones 
outside, on the dickey with Stuggins, as pre- 
viously arranged. 

Half way up the long avenue of Headfort 
Court, Stuggins . relinquished the dickey to its 
rightful occupant, Thomas, and, with Mr. Jones, 
turned off by a side path that led to the dairy 
and offices— the latter barely saving his legs. 
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however, for the manoeuvre was performed ser- 
vant fashion, while the carriage kept its way. 

Lord Headfort was a widower, and his niece, 
Lady Imogen Bellasys, the wittiest and love- 
liest gu-1 in England, stood upon the lawn for 
the mistress of the festivities. She had occa- 
sdon for a petticoat aide-de-camp, and she knew 
that Lord Headfort wished to propitiate his 
Warwickshire neighbours ; and as Miss Fencher 
was a fine grenadier-looking girl, she promoted 
her to that office immediately on her arrival, 
decking her for the nonce with a broad blue 
riband of authority. Miss Fencher made the 
best use of her powers of self-congratulation, 
and thanked God privately besides, that Si^ 
Humphrey had provided an eclipse for Mr, 
Jones; for with the drawback of presenting 
audi a superfluous acquaintance of their own to 
the fastidious eyes of Lady Imogen, she felt 
assured that her new honours would never have 
arrived to her. She had had a hint, moreover, 
from herdressing-maid, of Mr. Jones's comical- 
ities below stairs ; and the fact that he was a 
person who could be funny in a kitchen, was 
quite enough to confirm the aristocratic instinct 
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hj which she had at once pronounced upon his 
condition. If her papa had been gay in his 
youth, there was no reason why every Miss 
Jones should send her child to him to be made 
a gentleman of ! *^ Filial pattern," indeed ! 

The gaieties began. The French figurante^ 
despatched by Lord Vaurien from the opera» 
made up her tableaux from the beauties ; and 
those who had ugly faces, but good figures, 
tried their attitudes on the archery-lawn ; and 
those whose complexions would stand the 
aggravation tripped to the dancing-tents, and 
the falcon was flown, and the greyhoimds were 
coursed, and a few couple of Warwickshire lads 
tried their backs at a wrestling fall, and the 
time wore on. But to Lady Imogen's shrewd 
apprehension, it wore on very heavily. There 
was no wit afloat. Nobody seemed gayer than 
he meant to be. The bubble was wanting to 
their champagne of enjoyment. Miss Fencher's 
blue riband went to and fro like a pendulum, 
perpetually crossing the lawn between Lady 
Imogen and the footman in waiting, to inquire 
if a post-chaise had arrived from London. 

**I will never forgive that James Q * 
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never ! " pettishly vowed her ladyship, as Miss 
Fencher came back for the fiftieth time with 
no news of his arrival 

** Better feed your menagerie at once!'* 
whispered Lord Headfort to his niece, as he 
caught a glance at her vexed face in pass- 
ing. 

The decision with which the order was given 
to serve breakfast seemed to hurry the very 
heat of the kitchen fires, for in an incredibly 
short time the hot soups and delicate entremets 
of Monsieur Dupres were on the tables, and 
breakfast was announced. The band played a 
march, the games were abandoned. Miss Fen- 
cher followed close upon the heels of her chefy 
to secure a seat in her neighbourhood, and in 
ten minutes a hundred questions of precedence 
were settled, and Sir Humphrey, somewhat to 
his surprise, and as much to his delight, was 
called to the left hand of the Marquis. Tally- 
ho HiJl was in the ascendant. 

During the first assault upon the soups the 
band played a delicious set of waltzes, termi- 
nating with the clatter of changing plates. 
But at the same . moment, above all the ring of 
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impinging china, arose a shout of laughter from 
a party somewhere without the pavilion, and so 
sustained and hearty was the peal, that the 
servants stood petrified with their dishes, and 
the guests sat in wondering silence. The 
steward was instantly despatched to enforce 
order, and Lord Headfort explained, that the 
tenants were feasted on beef and ale, in the 
thicket beyond, though he could scarce imagine 
what should amuse them so imcommonly. 

** They have promised to maintain order, my 
lord ! " said the steward, returning, and stooping 
to his master's ear, " but there is a droll gen- 
tleman among them, my lord I " 

" Then I dare swear it's better fun than 
this I " mumbled his lordship for the steward's 
hearing, as he looked round upon the unamused 
faces in his neighbourhood. 

" Headfort," cried Lady Imogen, presently, 
from the other end of the table, " did you send 

to Stratford for Q ^ or did you not ? Let 

us know whether there is a chance of his 
coming ! " 

"•Upon my honour. Lady Imogen, my own 
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chariot has been at the Stratford inn^ waiting 
for him since morning," was the Marquis's 
answer. " Vaurien wrote that he had booked 
him by the mail of the night before ! I'd give 
a thousand pounds if he were here ! " 

Bursts of laughter, breaking through all 
efforts to suppress them, again arose from the 
offending quarter. 

" It's a Mr. Jones, my lord," said the steward^ 
speaking between the Marquis and Sir Hum- 
phrey ; " he's a friend of Sir Humphrey's but- 
ler — and — if you wiU excuse me, my lord — 
Stuggins says he is the son of a Miss Jone£f, 
formerly an acquaintance of Sir Humphrey's ! ** 

Red as a turkey-cock grew the old baronet 
in a moment. "I beg ten thousand pardons 
for having intruded him here, my lord ! " said 
Sir Humphrey ; " it's a poor lad that brought 
me a letter from his mother, and I told 
Stuggins " 

But here Stuggins approached with a couple 
of notes for his master, and, begging permission 
of the Marquis, Sir Humphrey put on his 
spectacles to read. The guests at the table. 
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meantime^ were passing the wine very slowly, 
and conversation more slowly still, and, with 
the tranquillity that reigned in the pavilion, the 
continued though half-smothered merriment of 
the other party was provokingly audible. 

f* Can't we borrow a little fun from those 
merry people ? " cried Lady Imogen, throwing 
up her eyes despairingly as the Marquis ex- 
changed looks with her. 

*^If we could persuade Sir Humphrey to 
introduce his friend Jones to us " 

"J introduce him I " exclaimed the faming 
baronet, tearing off his spectacles in a rage. 
*^ Kead that befwe you condescend to talk of 
noticing such a varlet ! Faith ! I think he's the 
clown from a theatre, or the waiter from a 
pot-house I " 

The Marquis read: — 

" Deab Nuncle, — It's hard on to six o'clock, 
and I'm engaged at seven to a junketing at the 
^Hen and Chickens,' with Stuggins and the 
maids. If you intend to make me acquainted 
with your great lord, now is the time. If you 
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don% I shall walk in presently and introduce 
myself; for I know how to make my own way, 
nunde — ask Miss Bel's maid, and the other 
girls you introduced me to at Tally-ho Hall I 
Be in a hurry, I'm just outside. Yours, 

" Jones. 

" Sir Humphrey Fencher." 

The excitement of Sir Humphrey, and the 
amused face of the Marquis as he read, had 
drawn Lady Imogen from her seat, and as he 
read aloud, at her request, the urgent epistle of 
Mr. Jones, she clapped her hands with delight, 
and insisted on having him in. Sir Humphrey 
declared he should take it as an afiront if the 
thing was insisted on ; and Miss Fencher, who 
had followed to her father's chair, and heard 
the reading of the note, looked the picture of 
surprised indignation. " Insolent 1 vulgar! 
abominable!" was all the compliment she 
ventured upon, however. 

^* Will you let me look at Mr. Jones's note ? " 
said Lady Imogen. 

" Good heavens!" she exclaimed, after 
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glancing at it an instant, ^^ I was sure it must 
behel" 

And out ran the beautiful queen of the fes- 
tivities, and the next moment, to Sir Hum- 
phrey's amazement, and Miss Fencher's utter 
dismay, she returned, dragging in, with her own 
scarf around his body, and her own wreath of 
roses around his head, the friend of Stuggins 
— the abominable Jones! Up jumped the 
Marquis, and called him by name (not Jones), 
and seized him by both hands, and up jumped, 
with delighted acclamation, half a dozen other of 
the more distinguished guests at table, and the 
merriment was now on the other side of the 
thicket. 

It was five or ten minutes before they were 

again seated at table, Q on Lady Imogen's 

right hand, but there were two vacant chairs, 
for Sir Humphrey and his daughter had taken 
advantage of the confusion to disappear, and 
the field was open, therefore, for a full account 
of Mr. Jones's adventures above and below 
stairs at Tally-ho HalL A better subject never 
fell into the hand of that inimitable humorist, 
and gloriously he made use of it. 
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As he concluded, amid convulsions of laugH- 
ter, the butler brought in a note addressed to 

James Q ^ Esq., which had been given 

Mm by Stuggins early in the day-his own 
autograph invitation to the hospitalities of 
TaUyho HaU ! 
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" Beauty, alone, is lost, too warily kept. 



I ONCE had a long conversation with a fellow- 
traveller in the coupe of a French diligence. 
It was a bright moonlight night, early in June 
— not at all the scene or season for talking long 
on very dry topics — and with a mutual abandon^ 
which must be explained by some theory of the 
silent sympathies, we fell to chatting rather 
confidentially on the subject of love. He gave 
me some hints as to a passage in his life which 
seemed to me, when he told it, a definite and 
interesting story ; but in recalling it to mind 
afterward, I was surprised to find how little he 
really said, and how much, from seeing the man, 
and hearing his voice, I was enabled without 
effort to supply. To save roimdabout. 111 tell 
the story in the first person, as it was told to 
me, begging the reader to take my place in the 

toupSy md listen to a very gentlemanly man, of 
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very loveable voice and manners; supplying, 
also, as I did, by the imagination, much more 
than is told in the narration. 

^* I am inclined to think that we are some- 
times best loved by those whom we least suspect 
of being interested in us ; and while a sudden 
laying open of hearts would give the lie to 
many a love professed, it would, here and there, 
disclose a passion which, in the ordinary course 
of things, would never have been betrayed. I 
was once a little surprised with a circumstance 
of the kind I allude to. 

" I had become completely domesticated in 
a family living in the neighbourhood of London 
— I can scarce tell you how, even if it were 
worth while. A chance introduction, as a 
straiiger in the cotmtry, first made me ao- 
quainted with them, and we had gone on, from 
one degree of friendship to another, till I . was 
as much at home at Lilybank as any one of the 
children. It was one of those little English 
paradises, rural and luxurious, where love, con- 
fidence, simplicity, and refinement seem natural 
to the atmosphere, and I thought, when I was 
there, that I was probably as near to perfect 
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happiness as I was likely to be in the course of 
my life. But I had my annoyance even there. 

" Mr. Fleming (the name is fictitious, of 
course) was a man of sufficient fortune, living, 
without a profession, on his means. He was 
avowedly of the middle class, but his wife, a 
very beautiful specimen of the young English 
mother, was very highly connected, and might 
have moved in what society she pleased. She 
chose to find her happiness at home, and leave 
society to come to her by its own natural im- 
pulse and affinity — a sensible choice, which 
shows you at once the simple and rational 
character of the woman. Fleming and his wife 
were very fond of each other, but, at the same 
time, very fond of the compaaionship of those 
who were imder their roof; and between them 
and their three or four lovely children I could 
have been almost contented to have been a pri- 
soner at Lilybank, and to have seen nobody but 
its charming inmates for years together. 

" I had become acquainted with the Flemings, 
however, during the absence of one of the 
members of the family. Without being at all 
aware of any new arrival in the course of the 
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mornings I went late to dinner after a long and 
solitary ride on horseback, and was presented 

to Lady Rachel ^ a tall and reserved-look- 

ing person, sitting on Fleming's right hand. 
Seeing no reason to abate any of my outward 
show of happiness, or to put any restraint on 
the natural impulse of my attentions, I took my 
accustomed seat by the sweet mistress of the 
house, wrapped up my entire heart, as usual, in 
every word and look that I sent toward her> 
and played the schoolboy that I felt myself, 
uncloudedly jfrank and happy. Fleming laughed 
and mingled in our chat occasionally, as he was 
wont to do, but a glance now and then at his 
stately right-hand neighbour made me aware 
that I was looked upon with some coolness, if 
not with a marked disapproval. I tried the 
usual peace-offerings of deference and marked 
courtesy, and lessened somewhat the outward 
show of my happiness, but Lady Kachel was 
apparently not propitiated. You know what it 
is to have one link cold in the chain of sympathy 
around a table. 

" The next morning I annoimced my in- 
tention of returning to town. I had hitherto 
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?come and gone at my pleasure. This time the 
Flemings showed a determined opposition to 
my departure. They seemed aware that my 
enjoyment under their roof had been, for the 
first time,, clouded over, and they were not 
willing I should leave till the accustomed sun- 
shine was restored. I felt that I owed them 
too much to resist any persuasion of theiiis 
against my own feelings merely, and I re- 
mained. 

**But I determined to overcome Lady 
Bachel's aversion — a little from pique, I may 
as well confess, but mostly for the gratification 
I knew it would give to my sweet friends and 
entertainers. The saddle is my favourite think- 
ing-pla<5e. I mounted a beautiful hunter which 
Fleming always put at my disposal while . I 
stayed with them, and went off for a long gal- 
lop. I dismounted at an inn, some miles off, 
called for black wax, and writing myself a letter, 
despatched it to Lilybank. To play my part 
well, you will easily conceive, it was necessary 
that my kind friends should not be in the secret. 

^^The short road to the heart of a proud 

woman, I well knew, was pity. I came to 
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dinner that day a changed man. It was known 
through the family, of course, that a letter 
sealed with black had arrived for me, during 
my ride, and it gave me the apology I needed 
for a sudden alteration of manner. Delicacy 
would prevent any one, except Mrs. Fleming, 
from alluding to it, and she would reserve the 
inquiry till we were alone. I had the evening 
before me, of course. 

" Lady Kachel, I had remarked, showed her 
superiority by habitually pitching her voice a 
note or two below that of the persons around 
her — as if the repose of her calm mind was be- 
yond the plummet of thjeir superficial gaiety. I 
had also observed, however, that if she succeeded 
in rebuking now and then the high spirits of 
her friends, and lowered the general diapason 
till it harmonised with her own voice, she was 
more gratified than by any direct compliment 
or attention. I ate my soup in silence, and 
while the children, and a chance guest or two, 
were carrying on some agreeable banter in a 
merry key, I waited for the first opening of 
Lady Rachel's lips, and, when she spoke, took 
her tone like an echo. Without looking at her. 
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I commenced a subdued and pensive description 
of my morning's ride, like a man unconsciously 
awakened from his revery by a sympathetic 
voice, and betraying, by the tone in which he 
spoke, the chord to which he responded. A 
newer guest had taken my place, next to Mrs. 
Fleming, and I was opposite Lady Bachel. 
I could feel her eyes suddenly fixed on me as I 
spoke. For the first time, she addressed a re- 
mark to me, in a pause of my description. I 
raised my eyes to her with as much earnestness 
and deference as I could summon into them, 
and, when I had listened to her and answered 
her observation, kept them fastened on her lips, 
as if I hoped she would speak to me again — 
yet without a smile, and with an expression 
that I meant should be that of sadness, forget- 
ful of usages, and intent only on an eager 
longing for sympathy. Lady Rachel showed 
her woman's heart, by an almost immediate 
change of countenance and manner. She leaned 
slightly over the table toward me, with her 
brows lifted from her large dark eyes, and the 
conversation between us became continuous and 
exclusive. After a little while, my kind host. 
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finding that he was cut off from his other guesl^ 
\>y the fear of interrupting us, proposed to give 
me the head of the table, and I took his place 
at the left hand of Lady Kachel. Her dinner 
was forgotten. She introduced topics of con- 
yersation such as she thought harmonised with 
my feelings ; and while I listened, with my eyes 
alternately cast down or raised timidly to hers, 
fihe opened her heart to me on the subject of 
death, the loss of friends, the vanity of the 
world, and the charm, to herself, of sa<lneas and 
melancholy. She seemed unconscious of the 
presence of others as she talked. The tears 
suffused her fine eyes, and her lips quivered, 
and I found, to my surprise, that she was a 
woman, under that mask of haughtiness, of the 
keenest sensibility and feeUng. When Mrs. 
Fleming left the table. Lady Rachel pressed my 
hand, and, instead of following into the drawing- 
room, went out by the low window upon the 
lawn. I had laid up some little food for re- 
flection as you may conceive, and I sat the 
next hour looking into my wine-glass, wondering 
at the success of my manoeuvre, but a little out 
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of humour with my own hypocrisy, notwith- 
etkudiug. 

^* Mrs. Fleming's tender kindness to me when 
I joined her at the tea-table made me again 
regret the sacred feelings upon which I had 
drawn for my experiment. But there was n0 
retreat. I excused myself hastily, and went 
out in search of Lady Bachel, meeting her lady- 
ehip, as I expected, slowly pacing the dark 
avenues of the garden. The dimness of the 
starlight relieved me from the effort of keeping 
Badness in my countenance, and I easily played 
Out my part till midnight, listening to an out- 
pouring of mingled kindness and melancholy, 
for the waste of which I felt some need to be 
forgiven. 

. " Another day of this, however, was all that 
I could bring my mind to support. Fleming 
arid his wife had entirely lost sight — in sym- 
pathy with my presumed affliction — of the 
object of detaining me at Lilybank, and I took 
my leave, hating myself for the tender pressure 
of the hand, and the sad and sympathising fare- 
wells which I was obliged to receive from them. 
I did not dare to tell them of my imworthy 
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ruse. Lady Bachel parted from me as kindly 
as the rest, and I had gained my point with the 
loss of my self-esteem. With a prayer that, 
notwithstanding this deceit and misuse, I might 
find pity when I should indeed stand in need of 
it, I drove from the door. 

" A month passed away, and I wrote, once 
more, to my friends at Lilybank, that I would 
pass a week with them. An occurrence, in the 
course of that month, however, had thrown an- 
other mask over my face, and I went there 
again with a part to play — and, as if by a 
retributive Providence, it was now my need of 
sympathy that I was most forced to conceaL 
An affair, which I saw no possibility of com- 
promising, had compelled me to call out a man 
who was well known as a practical duellist. 
The particulars would not interest you. In 
accepting the challenge, my antagonist asked a 
week's delay, to complete some important busi- 
ness from which he could not withdraw his at- 
tention. And that week I passed with the 
Flemings. 

" The gaiety of Lilybank was resumed with 
the smile I brought back, and chat and occu- 
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pation took their natural course. Lady Bachel, 
though kind and courteous, seemed to have re- 
lapsed into her reserve ; and, finding society an 
effort, I rode out daily alone, seeing my friends 
only at dinner and in the evening. They took 
it to be an indulgence of some remainder of my 
former grief, and left me consequently to the 
disposition of my own time. 

*^The last evening before the duel arrived, 
and I bade my friends good-night as usual, 
though with some suppressed emotion. My 
second, who was to come from town and take 
me up at Lilybank on his way to the ground, 
had written to me that, from what he could 
gather, my best way was to be prepared for the 
worst, and, looking upon it as very probably 
the last night of my life, 1 determined to pass 
it waking, and writing to my friends at a dis- 
tance. I sat down to it, accordingly, without 
undressing. 

^^ It was toward three in the morning that I 
sealed up my last letter. My bedroom was on 
the ground-floor, with a long window opening 
into the garden; and, as I lifted my head up 
from leaning over the seal, I saw a white object 
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standing just before the casement, bat at some 
little distance, and half buried in the darkness. 
My mind was in a fit mood for a superstitious 
feeling, and my blood crept cold for a moment ; 
I passed my hand across my eyes — looked 
again. The figure moved slowly away. 

"To direct my thoughts, I took up a book 
and read. But, on looking up, the figure was 
there again, and, with an irresistible impulse, I 
rushed out to the garden. The figure came 
toward me, but with its first movement I re- 
Cognised the stately step of Lady KacheL 

'^ Confiised at having intruded on her privacy, 
for I presumed that she was abroad for solitude, 
^nd with no thought of being disturbed, I turned 
to retire. She called to me, however, and, 
sinking upon a garden-seat, covered her face 
with her hands. I stood before her, for a mo- 
ment, in embarrassed silence. 

"^You keep late hours,' she sidd, at last^ 
with a tremulous voice, but rising at the satne 
time, and, with her arm put through mine, lead- 
ing me to the thickly-shaded walk. • > 

" * To-night I do,' I replied ; ^letters I could 
not well defer ^ ^ 
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^* ^ Listen to me I ' interrupted Lady KacheL 
^ I know your business for the morning \ 

" I involuntarily released my arm and started 
back. The chance of an interruption that would 
seem dishonourable flashed across my mind. 

** ^ Stay !' she continued : ^ I am the only one 
in the family who knows of it ; and my errand 
with you is not to hinder this dreadful meeting. 
The circumstances are such that, with society 
as it is, you could not avoid it with honour. 

" I pressed her arm with a feeling of gratified 
justification which quite overcame, for the mo- 
ment, my curiosity as to the source of her know-, 
ledge of the affair. 

"^You must forgive me,' she said, *that I 
come to you like a bird of ill omen. I cannot 
spare the precious moments to tell you how I 
came by my information as to your design. I 
have walked the night away before your window, 
not daring to interrupt you in what was, pro- 
bably, the performance of sacred duties. But 
I know your antagonist — I know his demoniac 
nature, and — pardon me ! — I dread the worst P 

*^ I still walked by her side in silence. She 
resumed, though strongly agitated, — 
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"^1 have said that I justify you in an inten- 
tion which will probably cost you your life. 
Yet, but for a feeling which I am about to dis- 
close to you, I should lose no time and spare 
no pains in preventing this meeting. Under 
such circumstances, your honour would be less 
dear to me than now, and I should be acting as 
one of my sex who had but a share of interest 
in resisting and striving to correct this mur- 
derous exaction of public opinion. I would con- 
demn duelling in argument — avoid the duellist 
in society — make any sacrifice with others to 
suppress it in the abstract — but, till the feeling 
changes in reference to it, I could not bring 
myself to sacrifice, in the honour of the man I 
loved, my world of happiness for my share only.' 

" * And mean you to say ' I began, but, 

as the light broke upon my mind, amazement 
stopped my utterance. 

" ^ Yes — that I love you ! — that I love you I* 
murmured Lady Rachel, throwing herself into 
my arms, and fastening her lips to mine in a 
long and passionate kiss — ^that I love you, 
and, in this last hour of your life, must breathe 
to you what I never before breathed to mortal I' 
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** She sank to the ground, and, with handMs 
of dew, swept up from the gra^s of the lawn, I 
bathed her temples, as she leaned senseless 
against my knee. The moon had risen above 
the trees, and poured its full radiance on her 
pale face and closed eyes. Her hair loosened 
and fell in heavy masses over her shoulders and 
bosom, and. fo7the first tune, I realised Lady 
£achel's extraordinary beauty. Her features 
were without a fault, her skin was of marble 
fairness and paleness, and her abandonment to 
passionate feeling had removed, for the instant, 
a hateful cloud of pride and superciliousness that 
at all other times had obscured her loveliness. 
With a newborn emotion in my heart, I seized 
the first instant of returning consciousness, and 
pressed her, with a convulsive eagerness, to my 
bosom. 

*^ The sound of wheels aroused me from this 
delirious dream, and, looking up, I saw the grey 
of the dawn struggling with the moonKght. I 
tore myself from her arms, and the moment 
after was whirling away to the appointed place 
of meeting. 

VOL. L T 
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^'I was in my rcxmi^ at Lilybank, dreasmg^ 
at eleven of that same day. My honour was 
safe, and the affiiir was over, and now my whole 
soul was bent on this new and unexpected 
vision of love. True — I was but twenty-five, 
and Lady Bachel probably twenty years older 
— but she loved me — she was highborn and 
beautiful — and love is not so often brought to 
the lip in this world, that we can cavil at the 
cup which holds it. With these thoughts and 
feelings wrangling tumultuously in my heated 
blood, I took the following note from a servant 
at my door : — 

*^ ^ Lady Bachel buries in entire oblivion 

the last night past. Feelings over which she 
has fiill control in ordinary circumstances have 
found utterance imder the conviction that they 
were words to the dying. They would never 
have been betrayed without impending death, 
and they will never, till death be near to one 
of us, find voice, or give token of existence 
again. Delicacy and honour will prompt you 
to visit Lilybank no more.' 

^^ Lady Kachel kept her room till I left, and I 
have never visited Lilybank, nor seen her since." 
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THE PHANTOM-HEAD UPON THE TABLE. 

CHAPTER I. 

SHOWmO THE HUMILIATIONS OF THE BABBIEB9 OF 

HIGH-LIFE. 

There is no aristocracy in the time o' night. 
It was punctually ten o'clock^ in Berkeley 
Square. It rained on the nobleman's roof. It 
rained on the beggar's head. The lamps^ for 
all that was visible except themselves, might as 
well have been half way to the moon ; but even 
that was not particular to Berkeley Square. 

A hack cabriolet groped in from Bruton 
Street. 

"Shall I ring any bell for you, sir?" said 
the cabman, pulling aside the wet leather 
curtain. 

" No ! I'll get out any where ! Pull up to 
the side-walk!" 

But the passenger's mind changed while pay- 
ing his shilling. 

T 2 
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*^0n second thoughts, my good fellow, you 
may knock at the large door on the right." 

The driver scrambled up the high steps and 
gave a single knock — such a knock as the 
drivers of only the poor and imfashionable are 
expected to give, in well-regulated England. 

The door was opened only to a crack, and 
a glittering livery peered through. But the 
passenger was close behind, and setting his foot 
against the door, he drove back the suspicious 
menial and walked in. Three men, powdered 
and emblazoned in blue and gold, started to 
their feet, and came toward the apparent in- 
truder. He took the wet cap from his head, 
deliberately flung his well-worn cloak into the 
arms of the nearest man, and beckoning to an- 
other, pointed to his overshoes. With a sup- 
pressed titter, two of the footmen disappeared 
through a side-door, and the third, mumbling 
something about sending up one of the stable- 
boys, turned to follow them. 

The new-comer's hand passed suddenly into 
the footman's white cravat, and, by a powerfiil 
and sudden throw, the man was brought to his 
knee. 
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Oblige me by unbuckling that shoe !^ said 
the stranger, in a tone of imperturbable coolness, 
settmg his foot upon the upright knee of the 
astonished menial. 

The shoe was taken ofl^ and the other set in 
its place upon the plush-covered leg, and un- 
buckled, as obediently. 

*^ Keep them until I call you to put them on 
again I" said the wearer, taking his gloves from 
his pockets, as the man arose, and slowly walk- 
ing up and down the haU while he drew them 
leisurely on. 

From the wet and muddy overshoes had been 
delivered two slight and well-appointed feet, 
however, shining in pliable and unexceptionable 
jet. With a second look, and the foul-weather 
toggery laid aside, the hmnbled footman saw 
that he had been in error, and that, hack-cab 
and dirty overshoes to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the economising guest of "my lord" 
would appear, on the other side of the drawing- 
room door, only at home on *^ velvet of three 
pile " — an elegant of undepreciable water ! 

"Shall I annoimce you, sir?" respectfully 
inquired the servant. 

T 3 
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"1£ Lord Aymar has come up from the 
dmner-table — yes ! If the ladies are alone — 
no!" 

" Coffee has just gone in to the ladies, sir ! " 

** Then I'll find my own way ! " 

Lady Aymar was jamming the projecting 
diamond of a bracelet through and through the 
thick white leaf of an Egyptian kala, lost appa- 
rently in an eclipse of revery — possibly in a 
swoon of slumberous digestion. By the draw- 
ing-room light, in her negligent posture, die 
looked of a ripeness of beauty not yet sapped 
by one autumnal minute — plump, drowsy, 
and voluptuous. She looked up as the door 
opened. 

Spiridion ! " 
Sappho ! " 

Don't be silly ! — How are you, Coimt Pal- 
lardos? And how like a ghost you come in> 
miannounced ! Suppose I had been tying my 
dice, or any thing ?" 

« Is your ladyship quite weU ? " 

" I will take coffee and wake up to tell you I 
Was I asleep when you opened the door? 
They were all so dull at dinner. Ah me! 
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stupid or agreeable^ we grow old all the same ! 
How am I looking, Spiridion?" 

Ravishingly I Where is Lady Angelica ? " 
Give me another Imnp of sugar ! La ! don't 
you take coffee?" 

" There are but two cups, and this was 
meant for a lip of more celestial eartL. — Has 
she been gone long?" 

The door opened, and the rustling dress of 
Lady Angelica Aymar made music in the room. 
Oh, how gloriously beautifiil she was, and how 
changed was Count Spiridion Pallardos by her 
coming in ! A minute before so inconsequent, 
so careless and complimentary - now so timid, 
so deferential, so almost awkward in every 
motion I 

The name of " Greek count " has been for a 
long time, in Europe, the synonym for "adven- 
turer " — a worse pendant to a man's nanie, in 
high life at least, than "pirate" or "robber." 
Not that a man is peculiar who is trying to 
make the most out of society, and would prefer 
an heiress to a governess, but that it is a dis- 
grace to be so labelled ! An adventurer is the 

T 4 
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same as any other gentleman who is not rich, 
only without a mask. 

Count Pallardos was lately arrived from 
Constantinople, and was recognised and re- 
ceived by Lord Aymar as the son of a reduced 
Greek noble who had been the dragoman to the 
English embassy when his lordship was am- 
bassador to the Porte. With a promptness a 
little singular in one whose patronage was so 
difficult to secure. Lord Aymar had immediately 
procured, for the son of his old dependant, a 
small employment as translator in the Foreign 
Office, and with its most limited stipend for his 
means the young coimt had commenced his 
experience of English life. His acquaintance 
with the ladies of Lord Aymar's family was 
two stages in advance of this, however. Lady 
Aymar remembered him well as the beautiful 
child of the lovely Countess Pallardos, the 
playfellow of her daughter Angelica on the 
shore of the Bosphorus ; and on his first arrival 
in England, hearing that the family of his 
patron was on the coast for sear-bathing, Spi- 
ridion had prepared to report himself first to 
the female portion of it. Away from society in 
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a retired cottage orme upon the sea-shore, they 
had received him with no hinderance to their 
appreciation or hospitality; and he had thus 
been subjected, by accident, to a month's un- 
shared intoxication with the beauty of the Lady 
Angelica. The arrival of the young Greek 
had been made known to Lord Aymar by his 
lady's letters, and the situation had been pro- 
cured for him; but Pallardos had seen his 
lordship but once, and this was his first visit 
to the town establishment of the family. 

The butler came in with a jpeUt verre of 
Curafoa for Miladi, and was not surprised, as 
the footmen would have been, to see Lady 
Angelica on her knee, and Count Pallardos 
imprisoning a japonica in the knot h la Grecque 
of that head of Heaven's most heavenly mould- 
ing. Brother and sister, Cupid and Psyche, 
could not have been grouped with a more play- 
ftd familiarity. 

" Spiridion I " — said Lady Aymar — "I shall 
call you Spiridion till the men come up — how 
are you lodged, my dear! Have you a bath 
in your dressing-room ?" 

"Pitcher and bowl of the purest crockery. 
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my dear lady I May I venture to draw this 
braid a little closer, Angelica — to correct the 
line of this raven mass on your cheek ? It robs 
us now of a rose-leafs breadth at least — flat 
burglary, my sweet friend !'* 

But the Lady Angelica sprang to her feet, 
for a voice was heard of some one asoending 
from the dining-room. She flang herself into a 
dormeuse^ Spiridion twirled his two fingers at 
the fire, a^ if bodily warmth were the uppeiv 
most necessity of the moment, and enter Lord 
Aymar, followed by a great statesman, a famous 
poet, one sprig of unsurpassed nobility, and one 
wealthy dandy commoner. 

Lord Aymar nodded to his protege, but the 
gentlemen grouped themselves^ for a mom^ity 
around a silver easel, upon which stood a Cnr^ 
reggioy a late purchase of which his lordship had 
been discoiu*sing, and in that minute or two the 
name and quality of the stranger were com- 
municated to the party — probably, for they 
took their coffee without fm*th^ consciousness 
of his presence. 

The statesman paired off to a comar with .his 
host to talk politics, the poet took the punctured 
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flower from the lap of Lady Aymar, and com- 
menced mending, with patent wax wafers, from 
the or-moulu desk near by, the holes in the 
white leaves; and the two ineffables lingered 
a moment longer over their Cura^oa. 

Pallardos drew a chair within conversation- 
reach of Lady Angelica, and commenced an 
unskilful discussion of the opera of the night 
before. He felt angry, insulted, unseated from 
his self-possession, yet he could not have told 
why. The two young men lounged leisurely 
across the room, and the careless Lord Frederick 
drew his chair partly between Pallardos and 
Lady Angelica, while Mr. Townley Manners re- 
clined upon an ottoman behind her, and brought 
his lips within whisper-shot of her ear, and, 
with ease and unforced nonsense, not audible 
nor intended to be audible to the ^^ Greek ad- 
venturer,** they inevitably engrossed the noble 
beauty. 

The blood of Count Spiridion ran round his 
heart like a snake coiling to strike. He turned 
to a portfolio of drawings for a cover to self- 
control and self-communing, for he felt that he 
had need of summoning his keenest and coldest 
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judgment, his boldest and wariest courage of 
conduct and endurance, to submit to, and out- 
nerve and overmaster, his humiliating position. 
He was under a roof of which he well knew 
that the pride and joy of it, the fair Lady An- 
gelica, the daughter of the proud earl, had given 
him her heart. He well knew that he had 
needed reserve and management to avoid be- 
coming too much the favourite of the lady 
mistress of that mansion; yet, in it, he had 
been twice insulted grossly, cuttingly, but in 
both cases unresentably — once by unpunish- 
able menials, of whom he could not even com- 
plain without exposing and degrading himself, 
and once by the supercilious competitors for the 
heart he knew was his own — and they, too, 
unpunishable ! 

At this moment, at a sign from Lady Aymar, 
her lord swung open the door of a conservatory 
to give the room air, and the long mirror, set in 
the panel, showed to Spiridion his own pale 
and lowering features. He thanked Heaven 
for the chance ! To see himself once more was 
what he bitterly needed 1 — to see whether his 
head had shrunk between his shoulders — whe- 
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ther his back was crouched — whether his eyes 
and lips had lost their fearlessness and pride I 
He had feared so — felt so! He almost won- 
dered that he did not look like a dependant and 
a slave ! But oh, no ! The large mirror showed 
the grouped figures of the drawing-room, his 
own the noblest among them by nature's un- 
deniable confession ! His clear, statuary out- 
line of features — the finely-cut arches of his 
lips — the bold, calm darkness of his passionate 
eyes -his gra«eM and high-bom mien-aU 
apparent enough to his own eye when seen in 
the contrast of that mirrored picture — he was 
not changed I — not a slave — not metamorphosed 
by that hour's humiliation ! He clenched his 
right hand, once, tiU the nails were driven 
through his glove into the clammy palm, and 
then rose with a soft smile on his features, like 
the remainder of a look of pleasure. 

^^ I have found," said he, in a composed and 
musical tone, "I have found what we were 
looking for. Lady Angelica ! " 

He raised the large portfolio from the print- 
stand, and setting it open on his knee, directly 
between Lord Frederick and Lady Angelica^ 
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cut off that nobleman's communication with her 
ladyship very effectually, while he pointed out 
a view of the Acropolis at Athens. Her,|ady^ 
ship was still expressing her admiration of the 
drawing, when Spiridion turned to the as- 
tonished gentleman at her ear. 

*^ Perhaps, sir," said he, " in a lady's service, 
I may venture to dispossess you of that otto- 
man ! Will you be kind enough to rise ?" 

With a stare of astonishment, the elegant 
Mr. Townley Manners reluctantly complied; 
and Spiridion, drawing the ottoman in front of 
Xiady Angelica, set the broad portfolio upon it, 
and seating himself at her feet upon the outer 
edge, commenced a detailed account of the an- 
tiquities of the grand capitol. The lady listened 
with an amused look of mischief in her eye, 
Lord Frederick walked once around her chau* 
humming an air very rudely. Mr. Manners 
attempted in vain to call Lady Angelica to look 
at something wonderful in the conservatory, 
and Spiridion's triumph was complete. He 
laid aside the portfolio after a moment or two, 
drew the ottoman back to its advantageous 
position, and, self-assured and at his ease, en- 
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grosBed fully and agreeably the attention of his 
heart's mistress. 

Half an hour elapsed. Lord Aymar took a 
kind of dismission attitude before the fire, and 
the guests one and all took their leave. They 
were all cloaking together in the entry, when 
his lordship leaned over the banister. 

** Have you your chariot. Lord Frederick ?" 
he asked. 

^* Yes — it's at the door now !" 

*^Lady Aymar suggests that perhaps youll 
set down Count Pallardos, on your way 1" 

"Why — ah, certainly, certainly!" replied 
Lord Frederick, with some hesitation. 

^^ My thanks to Lady Aymar," said Spiridion, 
very quietly ; *^ but say to her ladyship that I 
am provided with overshoes and mnbrella! 
Shall I offer your lordship half of the latter?" 
added he, in another key, leaning with cool 
mock-earnestness toward Lord Frederick, who 
only stared a reply as he passed out to his 
chariot. 

And marvelling who would undergo such 
humiUations and such antagonism as had been 
his lot that evening, for any thing else than the 
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love of a Lady Angelica, Count Spmdion step- 
ped forth into the rain to grope his waj to his 
obscure lodgings in Parliament Street. 



CHAPTER n. 



SHOWING A GENTLEMAN*S NEED OF A HORSE. 



It was the hour when the sun in heaven is 
supposed to be least promiscuous — the hour 
when the five hundred fashionables of London 
West-End receive his visit in the open air, to 
the entire exclusion (it is presmned) of the 
remaining population of the globe. The cabs 
and jarveys, the vehicles of the despised public,^ 
rolled past the forbidden gate of Hyde Park^ 
and the echo stationed in the arched portal an- 
nounced the coroneted carriages as they nicely 
nibbled the pleased gravel in passing under. A 
plebeian or two stood outside to get a look at 
the superior beings whose daily list of company 
to dine is the news most carefully fiimished to 
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the instructed public. The birds (having ** fine 
feathers") flew over the iron railing unchal- 
lenged by the gate-keeper. Four o'clock went 
up to Heaven's gate with the souls of those who 
had died since three, and with the hour's report 
of the world's sins and good deeds ; and at the 
same moment a chariot rolled into the Park, 
holding between its claret panels the embellished 
flesh and blood of Lady Aymar and her incom- 
parable daughter. 

A group of gay men on horseback stood at 
the bend of "Rotten Row," watching the 
comers-in ; and within the inner railing of the 
Park, among the promenaders on foot, was dis- 
tinguishable the slight figure of Count Pal- 
lardos, pacing to and fro with step somewhat 
irregular. As Lady Aymar's chariot went by 
he bowed with a frank and ready smile, but the 
smile was quickly banished by a flushed cheek 
and lowering brow, for, from the group of 
mounted dandies, dashed out Lord Frederick 
Beauchief, upon a horse of imparalleled beauty, 
and with a short gallop took and kept his place 
close at the chariot window. 

PaUardos watched them till the turn of the 
VOL. I. u 
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ring took them from his sight. The fitness of 
the group — the evident suitableness of Lord 
Frederick's position at that chariot window, 
filled him with a jealousy he could no longer 
stifle. The contest was all unequal, it was too 
palpable to deny. He, himself, whatever his 
person or qualities, was, when on foot, in the 
place allotted to him by his fortunes, not only 
unnoticed by the contagious admiration of the 
crowd, but unable even to obey his mistress, 
though beckoned by her smile to follow herl 
That superb animal, the very type of pride and 
beauty, arching his glossy neck and tosdng 
his spirited head before the eyes of Lady An- 
gelica, was one of those unanalysed, undisputed 
vouchers for the owner's superiority, which 
make wealth the devil's gift — irresistible but 
by the penetrating and cold judgment of supe- 
rior beings. How should a woman, bom with 
the susceptible weaknesses of her sex, most 
impressible by that which is most showy and 
beautiful — how should she be expected to 
reason coldly and with philosophic discrimin- 
ation on this subject? — how separate from 
Lord Frederick, the mere man, his subservient 
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accompaniments of wealth, attendance, homage 
fix)m others, and infatuated presmnption in 
himself? Nay — what presmnption in Spi- 
ridion Pallardos (so he felt, with his teeth set 
together in despair, as he walked rapidly along) 
— to suppose that he could contend successfully 
against this and a thousand such advantages 
and opportunities, with only his unpriced, im- 
proved love to offer her, with a hand of poverty ! 
His heart ran drowningly over with the bitter- 
ness of conviction ! 

After a few steps, Pallardos turned back 
with an instinctive though inexplicable desire 
to hasten the pang of once more meeting them 
as they came round the ring of the Park. 
Coming toward him, was one of the honourable 
officials of Downing Street, with whom he had 
been thrown in contact, a conceited and well- 
bom diner-out, mounted on a handsome cob, 
but with his servant behind him on a blood 
hunter. Mr. DaUinger was walking his horse 
slowly along the fence, and, as he came op- 
posite Pallardos, he drew rein. 

"Count!" said he, in that patronising tone 
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which is tossed over the head of the patronised 
like a swan's neck over the worm about to be 
gobbled, " a — a — a — do you know Spanish ?" 

Yes. Why?" 

A — a — I've a job for you 1 You know 
Moreno, the Spanish secretary — well, his wife 
— she will persist in disguising her billet-doux 
in that stilted language, and — you know what 
I want — suppose you come and breakfast with 
me to-morrow morning ? " 

Pallardos was mentally crowding his con- 
temptuous refusal into the smallest phrase that 
could convey repulse to insolence, when the 
high-stepping and foam-spattered forelegs of 
Lady Aymar's bays appeared under the droop- 
ing branch of the tree beyond him. The next 
instant. Lord Frederick's easily-carried head 
danced into sight — a smile of perfect self- 
satisfaction on his face, and his magnificent 
horse, excited by the constant check, prancing 
at his proudest. At the moment they passed, 
Dallinger's groom, attempting to restrain the 
impatience of the spirited hunter he was upon, 
drew the curb a little too violently, and the 
man was thrown. The sight of the empty 
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saddle sent a thought through the brain of Pal- 
lardos like a shaft. 

** May I take a little of the nonsense out of 
that horse for you ? " said he, quickly, springing 
over the railing, and seizing the rein, to which 
the man still held, while the frighted horse 
backed and reared toward his master. 

" A — a — yes, if you like 1 " 

Pallardos sprang into the saddle, loosened the 
rein and leaned forward, and with three or four 
powerful bounds the horse was at the other 
window of the chariot. Away, with the bursted 
trammels of heart and brain, went all thoughts 
of the horse's owner, and aU design, if any had 
flashed on his mind, of time or place for restor- 
ing him. Bred in a half-civilized country, 
where the bold hand was often paramount to 
law, the Greek had no habit of mind likely to 
recognise in a moment of passion even stronger 
barriers of propriety than he was now violating ; 
and, to control his countenance and his tongue, 
and summon his resources for an apparently 
careless and smiling contest of attraction with 
his untroubled rival, was work enough for £he 

whole mind and memory, as well as for all the 
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nerve and spirit of the excited Greek. He laid 
his hand on the chariot window^ and thinking 
no more of the horse he was subduing than the 
air he breathed, broke up his powerftd gallop to 
a pace that suited him, and played the lover to 
the best of his coolness and ability. 

** We saw you walking just now, and were 
lamenting that you were not on horseback," 
said Lady Aymar, " for it is a sweet evening, 
and we thought of driving out for a stroll in old 
Sir John Chasteney's grounds at Bayswater. 
Will you come, Spiridion? Tell White to 
drive there I " 

Lord Frederick kept his place, and, with itd 
double escort, the equipage of the Aymars sped 
on its way to Bayswater. Spiridion was the 
handsomer man, and the more graceAil rider, 
and, without forcing the difficult part of keeping 
up a conversation with those within the chariot, 
he soon foimd his uneasiness displaced by a glow 
of hope and happiness; for Lady Angelica;, 
leaning far back in her seat, and completely 
hidden from Lord Frederick, kept her eyea 
watchfully and steadily upon the opposite 
side, where rode her less confident loverc 
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The evening was of summer's softest and 
richest glory, breezy and fragrant ; and as the 
sun grew golden, the party alighted at the 
gates of Chasteney Park — in tune for love, it 
must needs be, if ever conspiring smiles ia 
nature could compel accord in human affections. 
Ah, happy Spiridion Pallardos ! The Lady 
Angelica called him to disengage her dress from 
the step of the carriage, and her arm was in his 
when he arose, placed there as confidingly as a 
bride's, and with a gentle pressure that wap 
half love and half mischief — for she quite conv- 
prehended that Lord Frederick's ride to Bay&- 
water was not for the pleasure of a twilight 
stroU through Chasteney Park with her mother ! 
That mother, fortunately, was no duenna. She 
had pretensions of her own to admiration, and 
she was only particular as to the quantity. Her 
daughter's division with her of the homage of 
their male acquaintances was an evil she in- 
dolently submitted to, but she was pleased in 
proportion as it was not obtruded upon her notie^ 
As Pallardos and the Lady Angelica turned 
into one of the winding alleys of the grounds. 
Lady Aymar bent her large eyes very fixedly 
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upon another, and where such beautiful eyes 
went before, her small feet were very sure to 
follow. The twilight threw its first blur over 
the embowering foliage as the parties lost sight 
of each other, and, of the pair who are the hero 
and heroine of this story, it can only be dis- 
closed that they found a heaven, (embalmed, for 
their particular use, in the golden dusk of that 
evening's twilight,) and returned to the park 
gate in the latest minute before dark, sworn 
lovers, let come what would ! But, meantime, 
the happy man's horse had disappeared, as well 
he might have been expected to do, his bridle 
having been thrown over a bush by the en- 
grossed Pallardos, when called upon to assist 
Lady Angelica from her carriage, and milord's 
groom and miladi's footman having no sovereign 
reasons for securing him. Lord Frederick 
laughed till the Count accepted the offer of Lady 
Aymar to take him home, bodkin-wise, between 
herself and her daughter ; and for the happiness 
of being close pressed to the loving side of the 
Lady Angelica for one hour more, Pallardos 
would willingly have lost a thousand horses — 
his own or the Honourable Mr. Dallinger's. 
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And^ by-the-way, of Mr. Dallinger and his 
wrath, and his horseless groom, Spiridion began 
now to have a thought or two of an uncom- 
fortable pertinacity of intrusion. 



CHAPTER m. 

SHOWING WHAT MAKES A HOBSE-STSALEB A GENTLEMAN. 

It was the first day of September, and most of 
the gold threads were drawn from the tangled 
and varicoloured woof of London society. 
"The season" was over. Two gentlemen 
stood in the window of Crockford's, one a Jew 
dandy, (kersey enough for more russet company 
by birth and character, but admitted to the 
society of " costly stuff" for the equivalent he 
gave as a purveyor of scandal,) and the other 
a commoner, whose wealth and fashion gave 
him the privilege of out-staying the season in 
town, without publishing in the Morning Post 
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a better reason than inclination for so unnatural 
a procedure. 

Count Spiridion Fallardos was seen to stroll 
slowly up St. James Street, on the opposite 
side. 

" Look there, Abrams ! " said Mr. Townley 
Manners, " there's the Greek who was taken up 
at one time by the Aymars. I thought he was 
transported." 

" No ! he still goes to the Aymars, though he 
is ' in Coventry ' every where else. Dallinger 
had him arrested — tfor horse-stealing, wasn't 
it ? The officer nabbed him as he was handing 
Lady Angelica out of her carriage in Berkeley 
Square. I remember hearing of it two months 
ago. What a chop-fallen blackguard it looks 1 ^ 

" Blackguard 1 Come, come, man I — ^^give 
the devil his due I " deprecated the more liberal 
commoner ; " may be it's from not having seen 
a gentleman for the last week, but, hang me if 
I dont think that same horse-stealer turning the 
corner is as crack-looking a man as I ever saw 
from this window. What's o'clock ? " 

" Half-past four," replied the scandal-monger, 
swallowing, with a bland smile, what there w€i9 
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to.stoallow in Manners's two-edged remark, and 
turning suddenly on his heeL 

Pallardos slowly took his way along Piccadilly, 
and was presently in Berkeley Square, at the 
door of the Aymars. The porter admitted him 
without question, and he mounted, unannounced^ 
to the drawing-room. The ladies sat by th» 
window, looking out upon the garden. 

Is it you, Spiridion ? " said ILiady Aymar. 

I had hoped you would not come to-day ! " 
Oh, mamma ! " appealed Lady Angelica. 
Welcome all other days of the year, my 
dear Pallardos — warmly welcome, of course'* 
— continued Lady Aymar, "but — to-day — 
O God! you have no idea what the first of 
September is — to us — to my husband ! " 

Lady Aymar covered her fisice with her 
hands, and the tears streamed through her 
fingers. 

" Pardon me," said Pallardos — " pardon me, 
my dear lady, but I am here by the earl's in- 
vitation, to dine at six." 

Lady Aymar sprang from her seat in 
JEistonishment. 

"By the earl's invitation, did you say? 
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Angelica^ what can that mean? Was it by 
note. Count Pallardos ? " 

By note," he replied. 

I am amazed ! " she said, ^^ truly amazed ! 
Does he mean to have a confidant for his family 
secret ? Is his insanity on one point affecting 
his reason on all? What shall we do, An- 
gelica ? " 

*^ We may surely confide in Spiridion, what- 
ever the meaning of it, or the result," gently 
murmured Lady Angelica, 

We may — we may ! " said Lady Ayniar. 
Prepare him for it as you will. I pray 
Heaven to help me through with this day with- 

K 

out upsetting my own reason. I shall meet 
you at dinner, Spiridion." 

With her hands twisted together in a con- 
vulsive knot. Lady Aymar slowly and musingly 
passed into the conservatory on her way to her 
own room, leaving to themselves two lovers who 
had much to talk of beside dwelling upon a 
mystery which, even to Lady Angelica, who 
knew most of it, was wholly inexplicable. Yet 
it was partially explained by the trembling giri 
— explained as a case of monomania, and with 
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the brevity of a disagreeable subject, but 
listened to by her lover with a different feeling 
— a conviction as of a verified dream, and a 
vague, inexplicable terror which he could 
neither reason down nor account for. But the 
lovers must be left to themselves, by the reader 
as well as by Lady Aymar ; and meantime, till 
the dinner hour, when our story begins again, 
we may glance at a note which was received, 
and replied to, by Lord Aymar in the library 
below. • 

" My dear Lord, 
" In the belief that a frank communication 
would be best imder the circumstances, I wish 
to make an inquiry, prefacing it with the assu- 
rance that my only hope of happiness has been 
for some time staked upon the successful issue 
of my suit for your daughter's hand. It is com- 
monly understood, I believe, that the bulk of 
your lordship's fortune is separate from the 
entail, and may be disposed of at your pleasure, 
^lay I inquire its amount, or rather, may I ask 
what fortune goes with the hand of Lady 
Angelica. The Beauchief estates are unfor- 
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tunately much embarrassed^ and my own debts 
(I may frankly confess) are very considerable. 
You will at once see, my lord, that, in justice 
to your daughter, as well as to myself, I could 
not do otherwise than make this frank inquiry 
before pushmg my suit to extremity. Begging 
your indulgence, and an immediate answer, I 
remain, my dear lord, 

^^ Yours very faithfully, 

*^ Fbedebick Beaughief. 



** The Earl of Aymar." 

(eeply.) 

"Dear Loed Fbedebick, 
" I trust you will not accuse me of a want of 
candour in declining a direct answer to your 
question. Though I freely own to a friendly 
wish for your success in your efforts to engage 
the affections of Lady Angelica, with a view to 
marriage, it can only be in the irrevocable pro- 
cess of a marriage settlement that her situation, 
as to the probable disposal of my fortune, can 
be disclosed. I may admit to you, however, 
that, upon the events of this day, on which you 
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have written (it so chances), may depend the 
question whether I should encourage you to 
pursue further your addresses to Lady An- 
gelica. 

"Yours very faith&Uy, 

*^ Atmab. 



»» 



** Lord Frederick Beauchief. 



It seemed like the first day after a death, in 
the house of Lord Aymar. An unaccoimtable 
hush prevailed through the servants' offices ; the 
grey-headed old butler crept noiselessly about, 
making his preparations for dinner, and the 
doors, that were opened and shut, betrayed the 
careful touch of apprehension. With penetrat- 
ing and glassy clearness, the kitchen clock, 
seldom heard above stairs, resoimded through 
the house, striking six. 

Li the same neglected attire which she had 
worn in the morning. Lady Aymar re-entered 
the drawing-room. The lids were drawn up 
aroimd her large eyes with a look of unresisting 
distress, and she walked with relaxed steps, and 
had, altogether, an air absent and full of dread. 
The interrupted lovers ceased talking as she 
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approached, but she did not remark the silence^ 
and walked, errandless, from comer to comer. 

The butler announced diimer. 

" May I give your ladyship an arm ? " asked 
Pallardos. 

" O God ! is it dinner-time already ! " she 
exclaimed, with a Toice of terror. " WiUiams ! 
is Lord Aymar below ? " 

" In the dining-room, miladL" 

She took Spiridion's arm, and they descended 
the stairs. As they approached the dining- 
room, her arm trembled so violently in his that 
he turned to her with the fear that she was 
about to fall. He did not speak. A vague 
dread, which was more than he had caught from 
her looks — a something imaccountably heavy 
at his own heart — made his voice cling to his 
throat. He bowed to Lord Aymar. 

His noble host stood leaning upon the mantle- 
piece, pale, but seeming less stem and cold than 
suffering and nerved to bear pain. 

" I am glad to see you, my dear Count ! " he 
said, giving him his hand with an affectionate- 
ness that he had never before manifested. " Are 
you quite well?" he added, scrutinising his 
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features closely with the question — *^for, like 
myself, you seem to have grown pale upon this 
September dulness." 

" I am commonly less well in this month than 
in any other," said Pallardos; "and — now I 
think of it — I had forgotten that I arose this 
morning with a depression of spirits as singular 
as it was unendurable. I forgot it, when I 
received your lordship's note, in the happiness 
the day was to bring me." 

The lovers exchanged looks, unremarked, 
apparently, by either Lord or Lady Aymar, 
and the conversation relapsed into the common- 
places of dinner-table civility. Spiridion ob- 
served that the footmen were excluded, the old 
butler alone serving them at table; and that 
the shutters, of which he got a chance glimpse 
between the curtains, were carefiilly closed. 
Once or twice Pallardos roused himself with the 
thought that he was ill playing the part of an 
agreeable guest, and proposed some question 
that might lead to discussion; but the spirit^ 
of Lady Angelica seemed frighted to silence, 
and Lord and Lady Aymar were wholly 

VOL. I. X 
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absorbed^ or were at least unconcious of their 
singular incommunicatiyeness. 

Dinner dragged on slowly — Lady Aymar 
retarding every remove with terrified and flur- 
ried eagerness. Pallardos remarked that she 
did not eat^ but she asked to be helped again 
from every dish before its removaL Her fork 
rattled on the plate with the trembling of her 
hand, and, once or twice, an outbreak of hys- 
terical tears was evidently prevented by a stem 
word and look from Lord Aymar. 

The butler leaned over to his mistrees's ear. 

"No — no — no! Not yet — not yet!" she 
exclaimed, in a. hurried voice, *^ one minute 
more ! " But the clock at that instant struck 
seven, counted by that table company in breath- 
less silence. Pallardos felt his heart sink, he 
knew not why. 

Lord Aymar spoke quickly and hoarsely. 

" Turn the key, Williams." 

Lady Aymar screamed, and covered her face 
with her hands. 

" Remove the cloth ! " he again ordered pre- 
cipitately. 

The butler's hand trembled. He fumbled 
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with the comer of the cloth a moment, and 
seemed to want strength or courage to fulfil his 
office. With a sudden effort Lord Aymar seized 
and threw the cloth to the other end of the 
apartment. 

*^ There ! " cried he, starting to his feet, and 
pointing to the bare table. " There ! there 1 " he 
repeated, seizing the hand of Lady Angelica, as 
she arose terrified upon her feet. " See you 
nothing ? Do you see nothing ? " 

With a look at her father of blank inquiry — 
a look of pity at her mother, sunk helpless upon 
the arm of her chair — a look at Pallardos, who 
with open mouth, and eyes starting from their 
sockets, stood gazing upon the table, heedless 
of all present — she answered, " Nothing, my 
dear father ! — nothing ! " 

He flung her arm suddenly from his hand. 

^^ I knew it," said he, with angry emphasis. 
*^ Take her, shameless woman 1 Take your 
child, and begone ! " 

But Pallardos laid his hand upon the Earl'& 
arm. 

" My lord 1 my lord ! " he said, in a tone of 
fearful suppression of outcry. *^Can we not 

X 2 
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remove this hideous object ! How it glares at 
youl — at me! Why does it look at me I What 
is it. Lord Aymar ? What brings that ghastly 
head here f O God ! O God I I have seen it 
80 often ! " 

*^ You f — you have seen it ? " suddenly 
asked Lady Aymar, in a whisper. " Is there 
any thing to see ? Do you see the same dread- 
ful sight, Spiridion ? " Her voice rose with the 
last question to a scream. 

Pallardos did not answer. He had forgotten 
the presence of them all. He struggled a mo* 
ment, gasping and choking for self-control, 
and then, with a sudden movement, clutched at 
the bare table. His empty hand slowly opened, 
and his strength sufficed to pass his finger across 
the palm. He staggered backward with an 
idiotic laugh, and was received in his fall by 
the trembling arms of Lady Angelica. A mo- 
tion from Lord Aymar conveyed to his faithful 
servant that the phantom was vanishing I The 
door was flung open and the household siun* 
moned. 

** Count Pallardos has fainted, from the heat 
of the room," said Lord Aymar. *^Place hinj 
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npon my bed I And — Lady Aymar! — will 
you step into the library — I would speak with 
you a moment ! " 

There was humility and beseechingness m 
the last few words of Lord Aymar, which fell 
strangely on the ear of the affirighted and guilty 
woman. Her mind had been too fearfully 
tasked to comprehend the meaning of that 
changed tone, but, with a vagne feeling of re-, 
lief, she staggered through the hall, and thq 
door of the library closed behind her. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A LETTEE from Lord Aymar to Lady Angelica 
will put the story forward a little : — 

" My dear Angelica, 
^^ I am happy to know that there are circum- 
stances which will turn aside much of the 
poignancy of the communication I am about 
to make to you. If I am not mistaken, at 

X 3 
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least, in believing a mutual attachment to exist 
between yourself and Count Pallardos, you will 
at once comprehend the ground of my mental 
relief^ and perhaps^ in a measuite, anticipate 
what I am about to say. 

" I have never spoken to you of the fearftd 
inheritance in the blood of the Aymars. This 
would appear a singular omission betWeen two 
members of one family, but I had (Strong reasons 
for my silence, one.-^of which was your possible 
sympathy with your mother's obstinate incredu- 
lity. Now — since yesterday's appalling proof 
— you can no longer doubt the inheritance of 
the 'phantom-head — the fearful record of some 
nameless deed of guilt, which is doomed to 
haunt our festal ^ble as often as the murderous 
day shall come roimd to a descendant of our 
blood. Fortunately — mercifully, I shall per- 
haps say — we are not visited by this dread 
avenger till the maturity of manhood gives us 
the courage to combat with its horror. The 
Septembers, since my twentieth year, have 
brought it with fatal certainty to me, God 
elone knows how long I shall be able to with- 
stand the taint it ^ves to my thoughts when 
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"wakings and to the dreams upon my haunted 
pillow. 

" You will readily see, in what I have said, 
another reason for my silence toward you on 
this subject. In the strong sympathy and sen- 
sitive imagination of a woman might easily be 
bred, by too vivid picturing, a fancy which 
would be as palpable almost as the reality ; and 
I wished you to arrive at woman's years with a 
beUef that it was but a monomaniac affection of 
my own brain — a disease to pity but not to 
share ! You are now twenty. The females of 
my family have invariably seen the phantom at 
•seventeen! Do you anticipate the painful in- 
ference I draw from the fact that this spectre 
is invisible to you? 

" No, Angelica ! you are not my daughter t 
The Aymar blood does not run in your veins, 
and I know not how much it will soften the 
knowledge of your mother's frailty to know 
that you are spared the dread inheritance that 
would have been yours with a legitimacy of 
honour. I had grounds for this belief at your 
birth, but I thought it due to the hallowed cha- 
jracter of woman and wife to summon courage 
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to wait for confirmation. Had I acted out the 
impulse, then almost uncontrollable within me, 
I should have profited by the lawless land in 
which I resided to add more weight to the er- 
rand of this phantom avenger. But time and 
reason have done their work upon me. Your 
mother is safe from open retribution. May 
God pardon her ! 

" You will have said, here, that since Count 
Pallardos has been revealed by the same pur- 
suing Providence to be my son^ I may well re- 
frain from appearing as my wife's accuser. I 
have no wish to profit by the difference the 
world makes between infidelity in man and in- 
fidelity in woman ; nor to look for an apology 
into the law of nature, upon which so general 
and undisputed a distinction must needs be 
founded. I confess the justice of Heaven^s 
vengeance upon the crime — visited upon me, 
I fearfully believe, in the unconscious retalia-'' 
tion which gave you birth. Yet I cannot, for 
this, treat you as the daughter of my blood. 

*^ And this brings me to the object of my 
letter. With the care of years, I have separated 
from the entail of Aymar the bulk of my for- 
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tune. God has denied me a legitimate male 
heir, and I have long ago determined to leave, 
to its natural conflict with circumstances, the 
character of a child I knew to be mine, and to 
adopt its destiny, if it proved worthy, should 
my fears as to your own parentage be confirmed 
by the imdeniable testimony of our spectral 
curse. Count Pallardos is that child. Fate 
drew him here, without my interference, as the 
crisis of your destiny turned against you. The 
innocent was not to be punished for the guilty, 
and the inheritance he takes from you goes 
back to you — with his love in wedlock ! So, 
at least, appearances have led me to believe, 
and so would seem to be made apparent the 
kind provisions of Heaven against our resentful 
injustices. I must confess that I shall weep 
tears of joy if it be so ; for, dear Angelica, you 
have wound yourself around my heart, nearer 
to its core than the coil of this serpent of re^ 
venge. I shall find it to be bo, I am sadly sure, 
if I prove incorrect .in my suppositions as to 
your attachment. 

" I have now to submit to you, I trust only 
as a matter of form, two offers for your hand— * 
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one from Mr. Townley Maimers, and the other 
(conditional, however, with your fortune) from 
Lord Frederick Beauchief. An annuity of 
five hundred a year would be all you would 
receive for a fortune, and your choice, of course, 
is free. As the Countess Pallardos, you would 
share a very large fortune (my gifts to my soriy 
by a transfer to be executed this day), and to 
that destiny, if need be, I tearfully urge you. 
" Affectionately yours, my dear Angelica, ^ 

" Aymar." 

With one more letter, perhaps, the story will 
be sufficiently told. 

" Dear Count, 
"You will wonder at receiving a friendly 
note from me after my refusal, two months 
since, to meet you over * pistols and coffee;' 
but reparation may not be too late. And this is 
to say, that you have your choice between two 
modes of settlement, viz., to accept for your 
stable the hunter you stole from me (vide police 
report), and allow me to take a glass of wine 
with you at my own table and bury the hatchet. 
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or, to shoot at me if you like, according to your 
original design. Manners and Beauchief hope 
you will select the latter, as they owe you a 
grudge for the possession of your incomparable 
bride and her fortune ; but I trust you will pre- 
fer the horse, which (if I am rightly informed) 
bore you to the declaration of love at Chaste- 
ney. Reply to Crockford's. 

*^ Yours ever (if you like), 

" POMERET DaLLINGEE. 

" Count Pallardos." 

Is the story told ? I think so I 
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